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CHAPTER IIL 


Arrival of the Belgae, or Fir-bolgsin Ireland. The reason why they were called 
by that appellation explained. Division of Ireland betwixt the five chiefs of 
the invaders. 























ly In the conclusion of the last chapter, we stated that the fugitive Neme- 

‘ dians, under Simeon Breac, were treated as aliens by their relatives, in 
Greece, who subjected them to the most intolerable hardships, compelling them, 
like the captive Israelites, in Egypt, to hew wood and draw water. ‘Their task 
masters exhausted ingenuity to devise the most toilsome and operose occupations 
for the strangers ; for they were obliged to sink pits, and carry clay from the val- 
leys, in leathern bags, to the summits of rocks and mountains to form an artificial 
soil. From this circumstance they derived the name of “ Fir bolgs,” or bagmen. 
We should mention, however, that two of our antiquarians, Raymond and Smith, 
ascribe the appellation to a different etymology ; these writers say, that after the 
invasion of Ireland by the Firbolgs, they took up their residence in caves, with 
which they burrowed the whole country ; hence these Troglodytes were on 
Firl-bogs, or creeping men.* In an edition of Dr. Francis Molloy’s Lith 





* Among the innumerable Caves in Ireland, the following are celebrated for their structure and ex- 
tent: — 

Brine Cave, about six miles from Cork, is remarkable for its structure, and various compartments. 
One chamber, in which are the 1emains of a Druidical altar, is very spacious. Its arched roof is sup- 
ported by massy lime-stone pillars, so highly polished that they seem the work of art, though Grose 
and Ware alledge that they are the formation of nature. In some places the entrance is very low, 
but after you descend, the arch suddenly rises to an elevation of ten feet, the concave of which is as 
smooth as if ithad been the work of art. 

Con-a-Giour, near Cappoquin, in the county of Waterford, is a large open cave, into which you de- 
scend by stairs formed by the shelving declivities of rocks. The first chamber you enter is about thir- 
ty feet square, through which a subterraneous rivulet is seen running in a natural aqueduct, through the 
solid rock. This Irish Arethusa sinks under ground at Ballynacourty, and proceeding for a mile 
through this cave, rises again in a gushing fountain, at a place called Knockane. In some of the 
chambers the stalactical matter, descending from the roof, presents a variety of forms, both fantastic 
and picturesque. me: . 

Batty Cassipy. This famous cavern is near Enniskillen, in the county of Fermanagh. The dome, 
covering the pillared portico of this cave, rises to the elevation of twenty-five feet; and the different 
chambers of the interior are spacious, and adorned with Tuscan columns of lime-stone. 

Duntuce. This cave is situated under the Castle of Dunluce, near Bushmills, in the county of An- 
trim, of which we will speak in the course of our topography. ; 

Dunmorg, near the city of Kilkenny, is a cavern that ts daily visited by travellers. The passage in- 
to it, is down a square aperture, or rather precipice, upwards of sixty feet deep, by twelve feet wide; 
at the bottom thereof isthe mouth of the cave, which is but low, arched with rocks, seemingly drop- 
ping on the head, when from a number of petrifactions, like icicles, there falls a vast quantity of lim- 
pid drops of crystal. After you wander through this cavern for a quarter of a mile, you hear the 
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Grammar, published in 1676, which has just been put into our hands, we 
find that Raymond and Smith have borrowed their ideas of the Fir-bolgs from 
the illustrations of that learned divine, on the ogum of the Brehons. But we will 
not pursue any further, an inquiry which cannot lead to a result of any material 
importance. 

The Nemedians, groaning under the pressure of persecution and injustice, 
formed, after the lapse of years of suffering and cruelty, the resolution of bursting 
the bonds of their slavery, and of quitting a country where they never were to 
enjoy the charms of ease or happiness. So well did they manage their conspi- 
racy, that they collected 5000 followers, with whom they embarked on board of a 
large Grecian fleet, which they had seized, before their oppressors had the re- 
motest suspicion of their intention. After a long and perilous voyage, the first 
division of the fleet, under the orders of Slainge, effected a landing in the bay of 
Wexford, which in honor of this chief was called by our annalists Inbher slainge ; 
the second Division, of which Gann and Seangann were Commanders, effected a 
landing on the coast of Donegal ; and the third with the chieftains Geannann and 
Rughraidhe reached the shores of the county of Mayo, near Killalla, in a destitute 
state. These five chiefs, after uniting their forces, agreed to parcel out the country 
into five divisions, among them. Slainge being the eldest brother, assumed the sove- 
reignty of Ireland, though his portion of the division only comprehended Lein- 
ster ; the two Munsters fell to the share of Gann and Seangann, and Ulster became 
the dominion of Rughraidhe while the government of Connaught was assigned to 
Geannann. Slainge, to whom our historians give the title of the first monarch of 
Ireland, was passionately fond of music, in which according to Molloy and Colgan, 
he was an eminent proficient, particularly on the harp. It was this Prince say 
O’Geohegan and O’F laherty, that first bore the harp as the national emblem, on his 
royal banner. It appears that his short reign of one year was distinguished by no 
memorable event. Keating and Lynch trace his genealogy up to Japhet. This 
Prince was succeeded by his brother Rughraidhe, who after a reign of two years 
was drowned in the Boyne, near Drogheda, having no issue his throne and sep- 
tre devolved to Gann, who after a reign of two years, was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Geannann, whom death soon plucked from his throne to make roem for Sean- 
gann, who after a reign of five years, was murdered by his nephew and successor, 
Fiacha Cinnfionnan, or white-hired, the grand son of Rughraidhe. The usur- 

r did not long enjoy his ill-gotten power, for he was assassinated by his cousin 
Radhnall, the son of Geannan, who was saluted as monarch. This monarch was 
starcely seated on his throne, when his title was disputed by Fiodhbghean, the 
son of Seangan, whose standard was joined by numerous malecontents, with whom 





hoarse murmuring of a subterraneous river which rolling over rumbling stones, and falling down ledges 
of rocks, produces a strange kind of noise in the hollow cavities. ™ 

Grance. This cavern, which is in the vicinity of Drogheda, has been celebrated in the writings of 
several travellers. It isa vaulted cave in the form of across, with a gallery leading to it, eight feet 
long. On the first discovery of this cave in 1318, a gold coin of the Emperor Valentinisn, was found in 
it, which General Vallanoy and Dr. Llhwyd observe, might bespeak it to denote it a Druidical monu- 
ment of the early ages. e think it was a place of interment of some ancient Irish chief. 

Sr. Parricx’s Purgatory. This cavern isa narrow cell in one of the Islands in Lough Derg, in the 
county of sep c » famous for being hewn by St. Patrick out of a solid 1ock, as a place of penance 
and prayer, in which the holy man often confined himself. 5 

Sxeneewrinky, in the counties of Cork and Tipperary, situated between Cahir and Mitchel!’s town 
is one of the most magnificent caves in Ireland. It is described as follows, by our valued correspond- 
ent, Tipperary. ‘* The opening to it is a clift of rock in a lime-stone hill, so narrow that it is difficult 
to get into it. You descend by a ladder of thirty steps, and then reach a vaulted apartment of a hun- 
dred feet long, and sixty high. A small aperture on the left leads from this, in a winding course of not 
less than halfa mile, exhibiting a variety of rocky altars, columns, spires and architectural ruins, re- 
sembling a fallen city. In some places the immense cavity of the rock is so extensive, that when well 
lighted by torches, it assumes the appearance of a vaulted cathedral divided into pillared aisles, and 
furnished with many altars. The walls, ceiling, and floor seem enriched with the finest embellish- 
ments of art, as the curious incrustations that adhere to them, appear as dazzling as if they were pow- 
dered with diamonds, and enamelled with crystal. The columns of spar are extremely brilliant and 
shaped into every order of architecture, and adorned with volutes, an fancy foliage of icicles, which 
pe pa ‘ ne sr. reach - > a ey ee oe cave extending in a northern direction, 

some s narrow and low, but it widens abruptly i i i 
form an amphitheatre, through whose area a stream meanders.” ee 
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he marched to Craoibhe, where the royal army was encamped. A fierce battle 
quickly took place, in which the king was slain, and his forces cut to pieces. The 
crown was not long suffered to remain on the brows of the victor, for Eochaidh, 
the heir of Radhnall, fomented a rebellion, the result of which was the death of 
Fiodhbhghean and the total discomfiture of his army, at the engagement of Muir- 
theimne, in the County of Louth. 

Our historians represent Eoenarpu as a prince that united the matured wis- 
dom of the statesman, to the heroic valour of the general, consequently his reign 
was more brilliant and fortunate than that of any of the Belgian monarchs. He 
was a friend to literature and the arts, and the laws he enacted were fraught with 
a spirit of justice and equity which commanded at once reverence and obedience. 
We are told that he was married to Tailte, daughter to the king of Spain, the place 
of whose interment, in Leinster, still retains the name of Tailtean. 

He fell in the tenth year of his reign, in an engagement with Virgiodlamed, king 
of the Tuatha de Danans, at a place called Muige Tuirride. His death termina- 
ted the Belgian power in Ireland, which, according to the testimony of Keating 
and O’ Halloran, lasted thirty-seven years. O’Flaherty however, who is certainly 
one of the most accurate of our chronologists, maintains with a strong force of ar- 
gument, that the dominion of the Belgians existed eighty years, from their first 
invasion of the Island until its subversion by the Damnonii, whose history shall 
be the subject of the next chapter. 


——_>—-- 


CHAPTER IV. 


Invasion of Ireland by the Damnonii, or Tuatha de Danans. Their migration 
from Greece. History of the Liagh-Fail, or stone of destiny. Of the reigns 
of Breas, Nuadh, Lugha, §c. Objections of Ledwich, Mac Pherson, O’Con- 


nor, and Warner, answered. 


A.M. . EocnarpH having, as we stated in the last chapter, raised his power to 
awit highest pinnacle of grandeur, believed himself secure from foreign or 
domestic foes ; but the unexpected invasion of the Damnonii soon dissolved the 
delusion of his dream of regal happiness, and convinced him that the stability of 
royal authority is not always immoveable on its slippery foundation. The inva- 
ders landed in the tenth year of the reign of this monarch, under the command of 
Nvapu, a direct descendant of Nemedius. This Prince and his soldiers distin- 
guished themselves in Greece by their martial exploits. 
T Our annalists inform us, that these invaders were designated “‘ Tuatha 
Danas de Danans,” to denote their descent from Brian Juchor, and Juchorba, 
the son of the Princess Danan, the daughter of Dealboith, of the royal 
dynasty of Nemedius. Other antiquarians derive this name from the magical 
power which the Damnonii possessed, and exercised in so astonishing a manner, 
in Beotia and at Athens. Warner and O’Connor deduce the origin of their ap- 
pellation from the fact of the colony being divided into three tribes ; the first of 
which, consisting of the chieftains and nobles, were called Tuatha; the second 
Dee, which signifies gods, as they were the Priests and Druids who officiated at 
their sacrifices and religious rites ; the third class, the Danans, ranked in their 
numbers the Bards, who sung the exploits of their heroes, and the hymns of their 
sacred ceremonies. ’ 

Some of the Nemedians, who, as we before related, were expelled from Ireland 
by the Africans, settled themselves, with their chief, Jobath, near Thebes, where 
they acquired great fame for their skill and potency in magic, in which we are 
told they were so profoundly versed as to raise, by their necromantic power, the 
dead to life. They continued at Thebes, where they increased prodigiously, until 
the country was subjected to the sway of the Assyrians, when they removed to 
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Athens, and became the auxiliaries of the Athenians in their wars with the inva- 
ders. The enchantments they are said to have wrought at Athens are only, in 
our opinion, the creation of poetic fiction, and therefore too marvellous to obtain 
historical credence from us. Finding their magical spells rendered ineffectual by the 
counter charms of the Assyrian Druids, they hastily quitted a country where their 
credit and influence were rapidly sinking in pubiic opinion. Accordingly they 
committed themselves, once more, to the guidance of fortune, and after several 
wanderings and adventures through “ field and flood,” they arrived, at length, in 
Norway, where it is said they were hospitably received by the inhabitants, who 
being an illiterate people, entertained feelings of respect for the strangers, whom 
they admired for their learning, as well as skill in necromancy. They appointed 
four cities for their habitation, where they erected schools for the instruction of the 
youth of the nation. These cities were named Falias, Goreas, Finnia, and Mu- 
rias. Here they diffused the blessings of instruction and the lights of education. 
Our records do not say how long the Damnonii remained in their new habitations : 
but whether disgusted with the climate, or with the unpolished manners of the 
people, or what seems more probable, disturbed by the jealousy and envy of the 
natives, they determined to seek out some new land of promise. Enlisting them- 
selves under the banner of Nuapu, they migrated to Denmark ; but finding the 
aspect of the country unpleasing, they sailed thence to Scotland, where they land- 
ed, and resided for seven years. The occurrences of their stay in Scotland have 
not been committed to the historic page. 

These erratic people becoming discontented in Scotland, set out again in quest 
of another country, and succeeded, after a short voyage, in reaching the northern 
coast of Ireland. The luxuriance of the verdure, and the vivid greenness of the 
grass that mantled the hills and valleys of Erin, proclaimed the fertility of the soil, 
and convinced the strangers that here cultivation and industry would afford them 
all the necessaries of life. Nuapn, after landing, by the advice of his principal 
officers, caused his entire fleet to be burned, so that all hopes of retreating from 
the Isle should be thus cut off, and that the valour and courage of his followers 
should be their only remaining refuge from the opposition which they might expe- 
rience from the natives. 

Having arranged themselves in martial array, they commenced their march into 
the interior of the country, under the covert of a thick mist, which they raised by 
enchantment, to screen them from the observation of the inhabitants. After the 
lapse of three days, while it is said this magic mist continued, they reached the 
northern frontier of Leinster, where, concentrating their forces in a strong position, 
they then resolved to send heralds to Eochaidh, requiring him to resign his crown 
to their chief, or meet them in the field of battle. 

The monarch, indignant at the insolence of this daring message, sent by a band 
of wandering adventurers, accepted the challenge without hesitation. Placing 
himself at the head of his troops he soon reached the camp of the invaders, where 
an engagement, as obstinate as it was sanguinary, ensued. Both armies fought 
with desperate valour and implacable fierceness, for many hours; but at length, 
notwithstanding the gallantry displayed by the Belgians, victory declared itself for 
the invaders, and the brave Eochaidh and ten thousand of his soldiers fell in the 
conflict. In this battle Nuadh lost a hand, but the wound was healed by the skill 
of his physician, Miach, and a silver hand exactly fitted to the stump by Credah, 
his goldsmith, whence he derived the appellation of Airgiodlamh, which signifies, 
in Irish, the silver-handed. 

The conqueror, after this victory, assumed the sovereign authority, and acted 
very arbitrarily towards the defeated Belgians, whom he compelled to exile them- 
selves to foreign countries. Many of these Belgians found refuge in the Isles of 

Arran, Man, and the Hebrides. 

The Damnonii are said to have brought four monuments of great antiquity with 
them into Ireland. The first was a block of marble, called “hiagh-fail,” A the 
stone of destiny, to which they attached great value, as one of their prophets had 
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predicted, that a prince of their race should reign wherever it should be preserv- 
ed; consequently it was used for many ages in Ireland in the coronation chair of 
our monarchs, until Fergus the great, the son of Earea, and brother of the Irish 
monarch, Morough, subdued Scotland, and ascended its throne, in A. D. 430, 
when, to give greater pomp and solemnity to his coronation, lie entreated his bro- 
ther to favour him with the loan of it. ‘This sacred relic of antiquity was accord- 
ingly sent over to Scotland, where it remained preserved in the Abbey of Scone, 
until Edward I. carried it off, with the other regalia of the Scottish crown, and 
placed it in Westminster Abbey, where it has been employed in its original use, at 
the coronation of George IV. as well as at that of most of the Kings that preceded 
him, since the reign of Edward I. 

The Druids consulted this sacred stone on all momentous occasions, and its 
divinations were as religiously believed as were those of the oracle of Delphi. 
Many wonderful miracles have been imputed to the Liagh-Fail. It had the sin- 
gular property of emitting a sound resembling thunder, when any of the true line 
of the Scythian or Milesian Princes was crowned upon it. ‘The statue of Mem- 
non, we are told, possessed a similar power of uttering a sound when it received 
the first rays of the rising sun. Whenever any illegitimate prince, whose mother 
had been faithless to the King’s bed, was seated on the * fatal stone,” it issued no 
sound, so that it served as a talisman to preserve the chastity of the [rish Queens, 
as Well as an ordeal test of the purity of the Milesian blood. But the coming of 
the Messiah, which abolished all the Pagan superstitions, deprived this oracular 
stone of all its virtues, as it never was known to emit a sound after the birth of 
Christ. Many of our antiquarians have written disquisitions on the Stone of Des- 
tiny, and entered into the recesses of historical research, to bring forth testimony 
of its being actually part of Jacob’s pillar. Indeed Bishop Usher says, “ that 
whether the extraordinary attributes which the Liagh-Fail was supposed to pos- 
sess were the invention of the crafty Druids, or the real donation of enchantment, 
cannot be now ascertained ; but the prophecy of that singular medium of augury, 
is every day fulfilled by the reign of the present royal family of England, who are 
lineally descended from the Milesian monarchs of Ireland.” Doctor Warner, 
who, except Plowden, did us more justice in his history than any other English- 
man, observes, in relation to the fatal stone, ‘that the coronation of the Kings of 
England over this wonderful stone seems to confirm its title to the Stone of Des- 
tiny; but it reflects no great honour on the learning or understanding of the nation 
to retain a remnant of such ridiculous Pagan superstition in so important and so- 
lemn an act.” With regard to these sentiments of Dr. Warner, it may be ob- 
served, that it will always be the interest of the chief rulers not to disturb the 
opinions that have once gained popular credit, unless they tend to subvert some 
moral or religious principle ; for in that case, they may sap the very columns that 
support the grand edifice of social order, and destroy the basis on which laws and 
government are founded. So great, indeed, is the influence which opinion has 
over the destinies of a people, and so. much are they subject to its sway, that Pas- 
cal, in his Provincial Letiers, calls it the “‘ Queen of the world”—la Reine du 
Monde. The Trojans detied the assaults of the Greeks, as long as they possess- 
ed the Palladium ; and the Romans were invincible, while they continued to be- 
lieve that their city was to be eternal. Possunt quia posse videntur. “ Mahomet,” 
says Mennais, the learned and acute author of the Essay on Religious Indifference, 
‘“‘ persuaded a few Arabians that their swords were to subject the whole world to 
the Alcoran, and in less than a century the Turkish Empire was established, from 
the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Nile. Cato did not so much fear the 
introduction of the Grecian philosophy into Rome, only because he foresaw, that 
by teaching the Romans to dispute about every thing, they would end in believing 
nothing. His fears were completely justified by the event.” ‘The new philoso- 
phy triumphed over the resistance of the laws, the wisdom of the senate, and the 
destinies of the eternal city itself. A few reveries, armed with doubt, accomplish- 
ed what the forces of the entire world were unable to effect ; as the snows of Rus- 
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sia effected the dissolution of Napoleon’s invincibility, what Europe, in arms, es- 
sayed in vain to achieve. 

From these examples, nothing can be more obvious, than that the art of govern- 
ing the people effectually, is the art of chaining their belief to the pillars of opi- 
NION, and alarming their fears, by raising before them the phantoms of supersti- 
tion. Of this the Pagan legislators were so sensible, that they made it one of the 
first maxims of their policy. 

It is evident, then, that though, as Dr. Warner says, “it reflects no great honour 
on the understanding of the nation,” to attach any credit to this superstitious prac- 
tice, yet the retaining of it, on the other hand, argues no want of sound policy in 
those who are invested with the executive and legislative authority in England. 
Consequently, if the people are weak enough to believe that the crown will be 
perpetuated in the present royal family while they are crowned on this stone, it is 
certainly the interest, as well as the wisdom of the government, to strengthen the 
bonds of delusion which fetter popular prejudice, and deepen the gloom of credu- 
lity that darken its optics. But we have wandered too far into reflection on the 
** fatal stone,” from which Ireland got the name of “ Innis Fail.” 

The second instrument of enchantment which belonged to the Damnonii, was 
a sword of exquisite temper and workmanship ; and the third a gleaming spear, 
so polisked and bright, that some of our Bards have denominated it the “ Meteor 
of Death.” This famous spear was used in battle by several Irish Kings. 

The fourth magical implement, as the Book of Invasions represents, was a Cal- 
dron, of singular construction and properties. 

That the ancients cultivated necromancy and astrology, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, is a fact attested by the evidence of autheritic history ; but in all probabili- 
ty, their magic was nothing but a more extended acquaintance with the arts and 
sciences, and a knowledge by which many movements can be put in operation on 
natural and philosuphical principles; and things effected by mechanical power, 
that appear strange and surprising to the ignorant. This species of magic is 
practised at the present day as much as in ancient times, by every juggler, though 
it has ceased to excite our surprise by its apparent opposition to the general laws 
of nature, because we know it is founded on an application of a power supplied by 
natural philosophy. 

If Electricity and Galvanism were known to the Irish Druids, the people would 
reverence them as Gods, who could kindle the fire of heaven on earth, and re- 
animate the bodies of the dead. We make these observations merely to blunt 
the edge of that ridicule to which the supposed magic of our Danan ancestors 
might expose the authenticity of the annals that record it. The Danans might 
be conversant with many of those feats, which excite admiration for ingenuity and 
expertness in enlightened minds, rather than the astonishment which only springs 
from the conviction of the intervention of supernatural agency. In those days 
of remote antiquity, the beacons of philosophy and literature did not blaze so 
splendidly in human intellect, as they do now. But to resume our narrative ; 
Nvapu having secured by the decisive defeat of the Belgians, the entire sove- 
reignty of the Island, imagined himself inaccessible to the attacks of fortune or 
the pretensions of rivals ; but this confidence was not well founded. After the 
lapse of some years, his cousin, Breas, who acted as Regent of the kingdom 
during the period which the King’s hand was healing, now became a pretender to 
the crown, and succeeded in collecting an army from among the exiled Belgians, 
and the alien Africans, to sustain his clam. An engagement soon took place at 
Moyturey, near the lake of Arrow, in the county of Mayo ; the conflict, as usual 
in a civil war, was sustained with animosity and intrepidity on both sides. 

Breas himself, as well as the chiefs of the Belgian and African auxiliaries, fell 
on one side, while the monarch Nuadh, and the most distinguished leaders among 
the royal army, fell on the other. The victory, however, was gained by the gal- 
lant Danans, who instantly raised the nephew of their fallen King, Luicna 

LAIMHFHEADA, to the vacant throne. It was this Prince that instituted the fa 
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mous “* Aonach Taitean,” or military games, ordained in honour of Tailte, the 


daughter of Magh More, King of Spain, and widow of Eochaidh, the last king 
of the Fir-boles. After the death of her royal husband, she married Deocha 
Gharbh, one of the Danaan chiefs, and was entrusted with the education of the 
young Prince, Luigha, who in gratitude for the care and tenderness he experi- 
enced from her, instituted these Olympic games to commemorate her name. 
The celebration of these games, at which the beauty and chivalry of Ireland as- 
sembled, commenced on the first of August, the anniversary of the Queen’s death, 
and continued fourteen days after. From this celebration the first of August is 
called in Irish, “ lah Lughnansa,” or the day of King Lughaidh. This King, 
after a prosperous reign of forty years, died full of years, and honour, and was 
interred at Uisneach, in the county of West Meath. 

To his diadem succeed Dacuaipn, of whom our annals record that he reigned 
Monarch of Ireland nearly eighty years. Dr. Keating bestows the appellation 
of Great on this king, without telling us whether his virtues or his valor entitled 
him to that distinction. 

The next Prince of this line, who ascended the throne, was Deatcuaorpts, 
who, after a reign of ten years, undistinguished by any military exploit, was as- 
sassinated by his own son Fiacna. The vile parricide, however, did not long en- 
joy that power for which he waded through the blood of his parent, as he was 
slain in the battle of Ard Breace by Eogan of Inbher-more. His death made 
way for the three last Princes of the Tuatha Danaan dynasty, Mac Cuir, Mac 
Ceatu, and Mac Greine, who reigned a year alternately, for the period of thir- 
ty years. They received these names from the respective Deities that became 
the object of their adoration. Maccuil worshipped a log of wood. Macceath 
bent the knee of homage before a plough-share ; but Macgreine elevated his 
thoughts to a more sublime object, and adored the sun, which until the introduc- 
tion of Christianity was reverenced as the chief Deity of the Irish. In process 
of time, Macgreine, (which signifies the son of the sun,) became sole Monarch 
of Ireland, and was in the meridian of power, when the Milesians invaded the 
Island in 2736, and established a sovereignty, which lasted 2400 years! In the 
preceding history of the four first colonies that settled in Ireland, we have strict- 
ly adhered to our ancient annals, in deriving the Partholanians from Fathocda, 
the son of Magog, and in making the Nemedians, Belgians and Damnonii, de- 
scendants of the Partholanians. ‘The learned Ur. O’Halloran has devoted three 
chapters of his history to substantiate and fix th:s origin of our nation on an im- 
moveable foundation of historical proof. But opposed to his bulwark of logical 
deduction and deep research, are arrayed the powerful arguments of the late 
Cuartes O’Connor, the lucid reasoning of O’Geoghegan, and the philosophi- 
cal inquiries of Dr. Warner. 

Amidst the contention of these giants of literature, we find our little bark adrift 
in the whirlpool of Scylla and Charybdis, for 

“ Who can be right when Doctors disagree?” 

One party argues that every country received its inhabitants from that immedi- 
ately contiguous to it; that Asia Minor was consequently inhabited by the pos- 
terity of Japhet before Greece ; Greece before Italy ; Italy before Gaul; Gaul 
before Britain, and Britain before Ireland. This opinion is, no doubt, very pow- 
erfully enforced by Charles O’Connor in his dissertations. Dr. Warner, evident- 
ly borrowing the tinge of his notions from the profound author of the dissertations, 
asserts “ that the little knowledge of navigation in those early ages, would not 
admit of longer voyages ; and we may assure ourselves, that the poetical rela- 
tions bringing some of them from remote regions, and speaking of their perform- 
ing various exploits, are nothing else but the humour so common in those days, 
of swelling the original of nations, with the heroic and the marvellous.” We 
admit, with pride, as an Irishman, the genius that shines in the writings of Oharles 
O’Connor, nor can any one admire more than we do the good sense and impar- 
tiality that pervade the dissertations, particularly when we reflect that they are 
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the production of an accomplished writer, who was himself the representative 
and lineal descendant of Ropericxk O’Connor, the last of our Milesian mon- 
archs ; but though we entertain this respect not only for the writer, but also for 
his opinions, yet we deem it a duty of the first importance in every historian, to 
judge for himself on all controverted points of history, and examine minutely and 
deliberately, the cogency of that erudite antiquarian’s opinion, before we subscribe 
to it, no matter how dazzling it may be with the glitter of sophistry, and the span- 
gled drapery of imposing argument. If we believe the authorities that inform us 
of Ireland’s being first peopled by Partholanus and his posterity, after by Ne- 
medius and his colony, next by the Fir-bolgs, and lastly by the Danans; why 
reject the very same authorities, when they tell us the countries whence these 
colonies emigrated into Ireland? If we reject the latter, why not reject the for- 
mer account, as they have both exactly the same claim to our assent? With re- 
gard to the historic narrative of the first four colonies of our country, we shall 
observe, that if it is the fictitious story of an Irish Bard, the inventor has dis- 
played a greater versatility of talent, exhibited a wider field of imagination, and a 
more enlarged acquaintance with the diversity of the human character, in the 
happy faculty of describing so many chieftians and generals, in assigning to each 
‘ a local habitation and a name,” without betraying the least appearance of mono- 
tonous sameness or similitude, in the assemblage of personages, or the qualities 
which he has attributed to them, than the most fanciful and creative of our poets, 
from Shakspeare to the sublime Byron. All the historical characters are drawn 
from life ; they are various and dissimilar in individuality, feature and aspect. 
They are all distinguished by those traits that belong to the soldier; but every 
soldier is himself, and no other ; their respective characters are peculiarly their 
own, and no one can suspect them to be the common offspring of the same pro- 
duction. ‘To produce such an infinite diversity of historic characters, is, perhaps, 
more than human genius could accomplish. It would, therefore, be absurd to 
suppose, that the fabricator of the Irish annals, could ever have sketched all the 
different characters that are introduced into the preceding part of our history. 

As to the futile objections of the Inneses, the Macphersons, and the Led- 
wiches, they have been scattered into ‘‘ thin air,” and submerged in the surges 
of oblivion by Bishop Usher, M‘Dermott Harold, and the most overwhelming of 
all, Lapy Moraan ; so that it would be like warring with phantoms for us to 
notice them. ‘To Mr. O’Connor, we would say, that the ancients had the Ark 
for a model, and even if they had not, the bare floating of timber would have 
pointed out the facility of removing by water from one place to another. The 
Indians of this country used canoes, rudely shaped, which they rowed with sin- 
gular dexterity, before they were visited by Columbus, or became acquainted with 
European navigation. 

Josephus, who had better opportunities of knowing how the world was peo- 
pled by the posterity of Noah, than we can pretend to, informs us, that they pas- 
sed by sea to many places. Whi that has read history, is not aware of the Phe- 
nician commerce, and the mighty fleets of Sesostris, King of Egypt, who lived, 
according to Du Fresnoy’s chronology, 626 years after the flood, and consequent- 
ly only three centuries after the arrival of Partholanus in Ireland? Have we not 
the authority of creditable writers to assert, that he undertook and accomplished 
long and dangerous voyages? He doubled the cape of Good Hope, atter sailing 
through the straits of Babelmandel, from the Arabian Gulf to India, returning 
through the strait and the Mediterranean sea. Why then are we to doubt that 
shorter excursions were made by water three centuries earlier ? 

Moses tells us, that by the posterity of Japhet ‘ the Isles of the Gentiles were 
divided in their lands, every one after his tongue and nation.” Now the isles of 
the Gentiles are universally admitted to be European isles ; and if they received 
their inhabitants from Asia so early as the days of Phaleg, when the dispersion 
recorded by Moses took place, why might not Ireland receive her settlers from 
Greece, so much nearer home, 200 years later ; for Phaleg was born 101 years 
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after the flood, in whose days the confusion of tongues, and the dispersion of man- 
kind occurred at Babel ? 

These are the reasons which have induced us to eling so tenaciously to our 
old historical monuments, because were we to give them up, we would abandon 
that vantage ground, on which our writers have achieved such signal victories over 
Scotch pretenders, and English bigots. But we do not presume to direct the 
judgment of the reader ; the historian’s duty is to detail, not to dictate. 

Our pages shall be open for such objections as may be brought, in decorous 
discussion, against any opinion we may advance in the course of this history. 
We are not of the nature of the sensitive plant, ready to shrink from the most de- 
licate touch ; like the Irish oak, we can brave the tempest when it assails us. 





OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS. 
NO. I. 
Translated from the ancient Irish of M‘Datry, for the Irish Shield. 


[The lamented and lovely Meva_ only daughter of Moran, the Chief of Wicklow, in 
the fifth century, having been loved by two intimate friends, Dermot and Garno, to the 
first of whom she was as passionately attached, as she was averse tothe iatter ; but her 
father favouring the pretensions of Garno, she, unknown to the object of her affections, 
had recourse to stratagem, in order to get rid of the manshe could not love. In the 
disguise of a page, she brought Garnoa challenge, as if from Connal, a gallant warrior, 
who, she alleged, was his rival, and whose heroic prowess she thought he would not dare 
to encounter. But in this scheme she was disappointed ; for Garno accepted the chal- 
lenge of his supposed rival, and appointed the place of combat. This greatly embar- 
rassed the lady; but she resolved, at all hazards, to remove the only obstacle, as she 
thought, that closed the portals ofthe temple of Hymen against her and her lover. 
Only one alteraative now remained by which she might reach the summit of her wish- 
es: that was, to impose on Dermot as she had on Garno. Confident that her lover’s 
superior valour would insure victory over his friend’s, she looked upon success as cer- 
tain. The two friends met in the night, and fought so desperately that they both fell 
by mutual wounds. The fatal catastrophe of her plot affected Meva so much that 
she killed herself withthe sword of her lover. The Poem opens with some moral re- 
flections suggested by the scene where they were all buried, and concludes with their 
funeral song. | 


DUBLANA—A POEM.* 


The soul of the bard is sad, like the Molian harp hung in the forest of Leixlip; it 
pours out to the midnight wind its dearest though saddest notes ; no sound of pleasure 
vibrates en its strings, no tone of gladness is heard in its mournful notes. Ah! the muse 
of the elegiac minstrel delights in sighs and tears, and his cypress-wreathed harp wakes 
no strainsofjoy. The tears of wo have bedewed his cheeks, and many are his wail- 
ings on the graves of beauty and valour. The Liffey murmurs in sympathy with his 
sorrow, and the weeping wind echoes his lamentations in the valley of Lucan. Often 
has his fingers swept the wires to the captivating charms of the white-bosomed Meva, 
when gaiety sat on the smiles of the chiefs, as he raised the song to the fame of Dermot 
and Garno. But now dark and dismal is the cloud that hangs on Howth, and ominous 
of death are the moans ofthe storm in the gloomy halls of Kilmainbam 

I heard the murmur ofthe Dargle as it falls in foaming cascades over the rocks. 
Lead me, son of youth, to that storm-braving oak, which spreads its shady branches 





* The ancient name of Dublin, which appellation was bestowed upon it by its founder, Eogan, 
King of Munster, who flourished in 168 of the Christian era, in remembrance of his daughter Dubla- 
na, who was drowned in the Liffey. Ptolemy calls it Dublinum. Inthe Book of Cashel it is called 
Othe cliath line, which signifies the passage of the Ford of Hurdles. McCurtain, in his Biography of 
Brian Boroihme, describes it by the nomenclature of Bally-ath Cleath, which in Irish imports the town 
of the bridge of hurdles. But in our description of Dublin, which we shall give under the head of 
Irish Topography, we will say more on the subject. 
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over Avouco’s* winding stream. Pleasant is the sigh of the breeze in thy woods, O! 
vale of gurgling brooks, and leafy bowers! At the foot of that venerable oak, three 
moss-clad stones lift through withered grass, their grey heads, and meet the falling 
eaves as they are scattered by the breath of autumn. 

Here are the lonely graves of the rival lovers, whose spears were like the dazzling 
meteors in the strife of shields ; in the narrow house, also sleeps the maid of their love, 
charming Meva, the blue-eyed daughter of beauty, whose lovely verdure of youth was 
as fresh and sweet, as the blooming rose on the banks of yonder rivulet, when it bends 
beneath the shower to kiss its image inthe glassy waters. There the night breeze 
howls dismally—there the plaintive shrieks of ghosts are heard by the shepherds when 
silence hushes the chase, and stills the music of the bowery Glendalogh.t 

The musical modulation of the tumbling cataract they hear not, the fragrance of the 
primrose and violets that carpet their grassy grave, they smell not, when the breezes of 
the morning go forth to welcome the rising sun, as he comes smiling in the beams of his 
beauty. Inthe chamber of their rest, they heed not the humming of the bee amongst 
the flowers, nor the moan of the blast that sighs in the foliage of the towering oak that 
seems the solitary mourncr over the dark cell of beauty and bravery. Often shall J, 
when the gale of the morning breathes on drooping flowers, and chases the torpor of 
night fallen dews from the crimson blossoms ofthe honey suckle, repair to this sacred 
spot, and lean with sorrow over my grief damped wires, and often shall the last sigh of 
evening die away on the plaintive chords ofmy harp as I sit lonely and mournful by 
their narrow house, pouring out my lamentations to the coming night. Many were 
the valiant on the hills of Wicklow, in the days of other times, when our warriors went 
forth in the majesty of their might to the strife of spears, and returned to the halls of 
Dublana, crowned withthe chaplets of victory,to enjoy the festivities of the banquet 
with the white robed virgins of Erin. But the blast of war came and spoiled our 
vroves of their green honours, and shattered our vernal bowers where heroes wooed 
the maidens of their love. It over turned our lofty pines, that stood so stately on our 
green-mantled mountairis. It whistled with its wintry mouth through our desolate 
places and like fire on the hearth, marked its dreary path with devastation and destruc- 
tion. Ah! the season ofour joy is a sun beam that is past; and the strength of our 
Finnian heroes is a stream thatis no more. ‘The tempest of battles rages in our val- 
leys, our mountains echo the war shout of invaders. ‘The ow] dwells in our fallen por- 
ticoes, the hemlock grows in the gorgeous chambers where kings beheld with joy the 
graceful steps of the lovely daughters of Cormac, and the ‘white rising” of their hands 
of snow on the tuneful harp, and the deer graze on the graves of the brave. The 
stranger comes from afar to beg the aid of Erin’s monarch, to stop the incursions of 
his nation’s foe. He sees his ruined halls, and wonders at the architectural magnificence 
of the mutilated colonnade, and crumblihg pediments that denote the Gothic grandeur 
of the pillared pile of Tara. The shepherd, whistling carelessly, meets him on the 
dusky heath, and tells him the heroes are no more, that the lightnings of their flaming 
spears no longer illuminate the martial conflict of shield-beaming warriors. “ Whither” 
he says “are the friends of the feeble and oppressed gone! Does the shamrock flour- 
ish on the green turf that covers their breasts? Does the last ray of the setting sun look 
on the new made graves of the mighty? Where is Con of the hundred battles ? Where 
is Fingal, the shield of Erin? In vain I look for his harp-emblazoned standard ; I can. 
not see that ‘sun burst of battles’ waving over the brazen helms of the Irish militia. 
But ah! Fingal, Ossian, Gaul and Fergus are now in the land of spirits. Methinks } 
see their dim forms, sailing in their grey robes of mist across the sky-kissing summits of 
Arklow. The heroes have made their bed in dust, the shelving sides of the mountains 
are studded with the grey stones of their sepulture, and sadness and silence, like a mist 
brooding on the lake, darken the horizon of the Isle of harps. But the voice of Erin’s 





# This beautiful scene of rural beauty and syivan magnificeuce, has been consecrated to immortality 
by the “ Irish Anacreon,” Moore, in his impassioned and soul-moving song, ‘* The Meeting of the 
aters.”” 

Glendalogh, which literally signifies the ** valley of the lakes,” is twenty miles S. W. from Dublin. 
Before the incarnation, this was a sacred place, consecrated to Druidical worship and the caves of their 
mysteries are still to be seen, as well as the remains of one of their temples [In 498 the celebrated St. 
Kevin, of whom we shall speak more fully in the course of our Topography, erected a church in hon- 
our of St. Cronin, the patron Saint of Munster’ The ivy covered ruins of seven churches are to be 
seen there, whence the place is now called ** The Seven Churches.” The editor of this work visited 
this scene of piety and ecclesiastical architecture in 1824. Glendalogh was a Bishop’s see, and a well 
jnhabited city until about 1214, when by a Bull of Pope Lucius IIL. it wasannexed to the diocese of 
Dublin, after which its noble edifices fell into decay. Many of the Kings of Ireland were interred in 
Glendalogh, though there are no vestiges of their tombsto be seen. Like the walls of Ilium, they are 
qningled wirh the dust, and no one can tell where they once stood in theiz architectural pride. 
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harp, ye illustrious dead, shall be heard in your praise. Your fame shall live in song, 
and the bistorical muse will emblazon your deeds on the imperishable page of immortal 
renown. 

We are come to the valley of graves; but where are the Crumlaghs that mark the 
consecrated spot that entombs the remains of my friends! Lift your heads, ye grey 
mossy stones ; lift vour heads of gloom and tell whose memory you preserve. Why 
shrink ye in your grassy hoods forgetful of the heroic brave below ye! But the Bard 
shall not forget the exploits of his friends; they shall shine in the light of song, when 
marble and bronze are no more, when tumuli and mural monuments are crumbled by 
time into dust. Listen tomy sad and sorrowful tale, son of youth. 

Dermot and Garno, were the terrors of the foes of Erin—their valour was like stars 
illuminating the darkness of the battle, their fame was blazoned by the voice of songs ; 
for their deeds reached the achme of chivalry, and the strength oftheir arm was un- 
matched in bending the bow, or wielding the spear. Their hearts were the abode of 
courage, their souls were as impenetrable as steel, for fear never damped their spirits. 
They were the allies of Moran, the high minded chief of Wicklow, and they came to 
combat under his standard. They went to the stately castle of the chief, where it lifts 
its lofty turrets in the midst of majestic oaks, on the smilingsummits of Dunrum. His 
lovely and accomplished daughter seized the harp, and her silvery voice of softest 
melody sang the feats of the heroic strangers. The spells of her love beaming glan- 
ces, and the syren witchery of her song insnared the affections of the warriors, and 
melted their hearts, like a wreath of snow before the eye of the noon-day sun. The 
chiefs felt their passions kindled by the flame of love, caught from the bright and bland 
eyes of the soul-enamouring Meva, of the golden tresses. Bu‘ Dermot alone was the 
elected object of her young affection ; on him she wistfully rolled her soul-speaking 
eyes. His image was present in the dreams of her rest, and mid-day thoughts, and the 
lucid streams of the Dargle heard, in secret, his name. ‘The impress of first love was 
sunk deep inher heart, which was now intoxicated with those blissful sensations that 
are felt when the tender passion is fanned, in the bosom of the virgin, by the purple pin- 
ions of Cupid. The youthful maiden turned away her eye from the brow of Garno ; 
for she often saw the fire of his wrath arise like the quick flashing meteor that encir- 
cles the skirts of the mists ofthe marshy lake in flame. ‘Three days the heroes feast- 
ed in the hall, while the Bards ‘“ sent away the nights in song;” on the fourth they 
pursued the chase on the heath of Kildare. Meva loved too ardently to remain at 
home during the absence of her lover. She arrayed herself in the garb of a page, and 
followed the hunters, at a distance, like a noble youth from the land of strangers. 

She longed, most ardently, for a favourable opportunity of telling the tale of her love to 
the young warrior of the gleaming shield, and to picture to him those illusive visions 
that arose before her in the sweet season of her dreams, when the soul was brightened 
with the rising joy of first love. She followed to tell the words of fear to Dermot, and 
concert plans for the banishment of Garno. The sun looked down onthe field from 
his ruby throne of clouds, and the panting roes still lay in the shade of the rock. Gar- 
no, seated on Arklow’s rugged top, was musing on the winning beauties of Meva, and 
listening to the tuneful voice ofthe groves; his quiver lay on a grassy tomb, on which 
the wailing blast sighed lonely, and his fleet-footed grey hound, Luchos, crouched at the 
feet of the hero. Beside him is the bow withthe head of horn, unstrung. ‘The lonely 
dweller of rocks leoks round for the bounding deer: he sees a youth of noble mein 
tripping lightly over the heathy plain, like an wrial spirit dancing on the flitting clouds. 
The ci.ief descends from his hill and accosts the graceful stranger. ‘“ Whence youth 
of luxuriant tresses, and blue rolling eyes, are thy steps,” said the warrior, “and where 
is the hall of festivity to which thou art bound?” “ Chief ofthe Valiant,” replied the 
youth, “I am the page of the gallant Connal, the warlike prince of Green Ullin of blue 
rolling streams. He loves the white-bosomed Meva, the fair daughter of Moran, whose 
cheeks are fresher than the rose, whose arms of snow, when raised to her heaving breast, 
appear as white as the foam that beats on the rocks of Antrim. Her matchless charms 
have captivated manya hero’s heart: for her peerless beauty is a stream of light that 
reflects the virtues of her soul, and her blue-glancing orbs dazzle every eye that 
gazes on them. In his stately hal!, at the feast of shells, a minstrel told him that Gar- 
no wooed the maiden of his heart ; the news kindled his rising soul ; he rose from the 
banquet, and despatched me hither to bid thee yield the fair, or else contend for her in 
the strife of spears,—through me, Chief, he challenges you to the combat of sounding 
shields. ° 

Tell that proud son of green Ullin of towering mountains, that the soul of Garno 
knows no fear ; that it stand like a rock in the surge, and that my steel knows the road 
through the breast of heroes. ‘To Dermot alone, of all the youths in the ranks of our 
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chivalry, I yield the right hand in battle, since he slew the boar that broke my spear in 
woody Wexford of sylvan bowers. Bid Connal fly to sea beaten Ulster; bid him low- 
er his exalted hopes and retire from the youthful nymph of my joy.” 

** But thou hast not seen Connal,” said the maiden. “ His stature is like the majestic 
oak that raises its head above all the trees in the groves of Carlow, and outbraves the 
rage of the sweeping tempest; his strength as the thunder that shakes the dome of 
heaven, his shield the rising moon, and his sword the whirlwind, winged with lightning, 
that blasts the affrighted groves.” Fly, page, fly! to the land of lakes and heathy 
plains, lest it leaves the withered branches low, and strew on the grassy turf thy, blue 
arms. Fly thou and tell the haughty chief I am ready for the combat of the valiant. 

Ferama, lead out my war horse, bring me my shield and spear; bring me my 
sword, that gleaming stream of light, for my soul ri-es in its might. He seizes his 
bossy shield, which he striking with his sword, and the hills and rocks echo the 
sound. 

“ What mean these twoangry ghosts that fight in air? The thin blood runs down 
their robes of mist ; and their half-formed swords, like faint meteors, fall on sky-blue 
shields: Now they embrace like friends. The sweeping blast passes Prats their 
airy limbs. But they vanish like the spirits that fleet onthe clouds; I do not like the 
omen; but why should I fear it. I will not shrink from danger ; the storm of spears is 
music to my breast ; my soul, like the rocks of my land, when they meet the rude blast 
— ———— and stretch out their stately pines to its rage, cannot be prostrated by 

read.” 

The maiden retires in disappointment. She is grieved that Garno will not fly. But 
hope rises on her soul, like the moon glimmering over the dark clouds. She heard Gar- 
no say, * that to Dermot he yielded in battle.” ‘To the hill of his chase she bends her 
light steps. ‘The hero, fatigued with the chase, leans on his spear ; a branchy deer lies 
by his side, and his dogs are panting around. His looks are towards the dear abode of 
Meva; the compass of his affection points to the bower where he told her his love: all 
his thoughts are of the divinity of his heart. 

Fair is the darling of my heart as the bow of heaven, bright are her eyes as the morn- 
ing star that gilds the summits of Dunleary, and her curling tresses are like the mist 
that hangs on the white cliffs of Wexford. Her breath is the exhalation of roses; her 
smiles the sun of a dimpled orb of fascinating beauty; Oh! she isthe beam that warms 
my bosom and opens the blossoms of ripening hope. Mild and seducing is the rosy 
blushing of thy face, O Meva! as the moon when she throws off her veil of clouds and 
illuminates the wondering lover’s pathway. O! that 1 saw the enchanting maiden! on 
the hill. of Howth, when it softly waves its shrubby head in the sighing gale, and its 
green-glittering leaves grow gladly in the vivid sun shower. Then would my soul re- 
joice as the roe, when he bounds over the —w of Allen in his speed ; for love- 
ly art thou, beauteous nymph! in the eye of Dermot, sweet daughter of Car-borne 
Moran !”* 

* And art thou Dermot?” said the opproaching youth. “ Thy Meva may be the 
fairest of Erin’s daughters,son of stormy Mars; but dire and dreadful in the battle 
thoumust fight to win her from thy poweriul rival—Connal the beam of war, the fierce 
champion of wood-clad Ullin : On yonder hill, with sword and spear, he awaits thy 
coming. The fame ofhis valour has gone to the foot of the Alps—he is the thunder- 
bolt of battles, for no lance has yet perforated his golden shield. Yield then, Dermot, 
the maid of thy love to Connal, for it were madness in you to contend with the mighty 
champion of Ulster.” ‘ Rash, insolent boy ! thinkest thou that I dread the arm of Con- 
nal? or that I am a man of such little soul as to relinquish my claims to the object of 
my heart’s devotion. When didI tremble in the strife of spears? When did I shun the 
tempest of the martial conflict ? Yield Meva to a rival ! sooner would I yield my heart’s 





# * Car-borne”’ is always a title of noble and heroic distinction in the Poems of Ossian. In ancient 
times our mouarchs and heroes uniformly fought in chariots. These cars, according to Dr. Warner, 
were ornamented with symbolical devices, and finished in the most exquisite manner. There is in 
Trinity College, Dublin, an illuminated manuscript of the sixth century, in which a minute descrip- 
tion of the celebrated war car of Cucullin is given. Mr. Lynch and Mr. O'Flaherty assert that the 
monarch Ratheacha, who reigned in 3244, was the first who_introduced chariots in his wars. This 
Prince invaded Gaul, and it is supposed that the Gauls were indebted to him for the advantage they 
derived from the use of war cars in their wars with the Romans. The Irish chariots were generally 
armed with scythes and called cobhain from cob-huian, a sword, which signifies “* to hew down on all 
sides. Our historians say that the renowned Irish monarch Con, “ of the hundred battles,” presented 
his general, Goll Mac Morni, (chief of the knights of Connaught) with a chariot of pure silver, asa 
token of his satisfaction for his brave conduct at the battle of Maigh-Lena, in the King’s county, 
where he slew Eogan, King of Munster, in the year of our redemption 181. In 254 Cormac, monarch 
of Ireland, ordained a law prohibiting all but Milesians and warriors from riding in chariots. | 
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pulse to the presumptuous Connal! But go and tell the chief of Ullin to come to the 
feast to night. ‘To-morrow he shall carry away the gift of a friend, or feelthe strength 
ofa foe.” 

“ Thou may’st spread the banquet, but thou must ingloriously eat it alone ; for Con- 
nal comes only to lift the spear. I hear the sound of his trumpet, already I see his dis- 
tant steps—he stalks like a ghost onthe dusky heath. The gleaming of his spear sup- 
plies the departing light, and in its flashing radiance the clouds brizhten thei: dark dim 
sides around him. Hark! he strikes his bossy shield! There is terror in the sound— 
it rings the death-knell of heroes! 

“That sound,” said Dermot, “ comes upon my ear like the sighs of harps, for if it 
were as loud and terrible as the bursting of a volcano it could not frighten me. The 
summons to the strife of steel, is as welcome to me, as an invitation to the mid-. ight 
bower ofbeauty. Then away! and tell him Il am coming to the hill ofcombat ” Then 
Dermot covered himself with his arms. like a spectre that clothes his dark limbs with 
meteors of light, when the mountain heads of Wicklow are shaking in thunder. 

He moved to the hill from which he heard the sign of battle. As he went, he hum- 
meda careless song. He thonght of his Meva, and the heroic deeds of his former 
days. 

z Here, son of youth, the warriors met. Each thought bis foe was Connal; for the 
night was dark on the hills, and this ouk concealed the sky. Dreadful was the wrath of 
the heroes ; fearful was the echo of their swords, as they clashed on high like streams 
of lightning when they issue from the dark clouds of many folds. ‘The hills reply to 
their shields. Arklow trembles with all its woods, and the waters of the Dargle seem 
to mourn in sympathy for the approaching catastrophe of the deluded friends. The 
heath shakes its head ; the roes are afraid in their dreams ; they think the chase is al- 
ready up, and the thought of their sleep is of danger. Still louder grows the noise in 
their ear ; they think the approach of the hounds and the twang of the bow are nearer. 

From the midnight slumber they start—their face is towards the desert. 

The storm of battle arose, like the wintry tempest that sweeps the black foaming 
surge against the cliffs of Howth, and tears the floral drapery from the waving —_— of 
Glendalogh.* The warriors eye each other with glances, in which the terrific lightning 
of indignation flashed like the meteors that are scattered by the pinions of the storm. 





* [n our first note on this city of mouldering monuments, we omitted to mention that the celebrated 
Cave of St. Kevin, which has been so much admired by travellers, is one of the greatest curiosities to 
be seen among the ecclesiastical ruins of Glenalogh. The celebrated bed of this Saint was, ‘t is said 
hewn out of a solid rock by his own bands in 533. This cave, in which St. Kevin resided many years, 
and wrote various learned and pious works, is exceedingly difficult of access, as it hangs perpendicu- 
lar over a lake, at an alarming height above the surface ofthe water. Over the lake and valley the 
mountains cast a sombre and awful gloom, contracting every prospect, and rendering the whole scene 
so venerable and lonely, that it would appear nature intended it tor the halcyon abode of a religious 
recluse, who ‘forgetting the world, and by the world forgot’ would prefer ascetic solitude and si- 
lence, to the amusement and cheerfulness of social life. St. Kevin, who founded one o{ the abbeys here, 
A. D. 498 and after a long life of sanctity and usefulness, died in his cell, on the 3d of June, 618, at 
the venerable age of 120. 

Extraordinary and singular are the legendary tajes, which popular tradition tells of this saintly an- 
chorite. The fame of his eloquence and piety spreac far and wide, so that his sermons and prayers 
were heard by Kiags, Princesses, and the most exalted personages in Ireland. The Lady Kathleen 
O*Moore, the beautiful daughter of a neighboring Chief, was so very fond of listening to the impressive 
discourses of the eloquent hermit, that she constantly attended his prayers and exhoitations ; but at 
length her admiration of genius carried her affections to the euthusiasm of ardert love. Blinded by 
the devotedness of ber romantic attachment, she wrote a letter to St. Kevin, declaring the intensity of 
her love, and ing that unless he encouraged her tender passion, she was resolved to drown 
herself in the lake. his epistle had only the effect of exciting the anger and indignation of the holy 
man, which he expressed in an admonitory letter that he sent her. But her love was deaf to the Jan- 
guage of remonstrance and expostulation It was in vain that he gave orders not to admit her into 
the church, in which he generally preached ; it was in vain that he commanded his servant to take no 
letters from her ; she still found means of throwing herself in his way, and haunting him every where 
he went. If he retired to the thickest part of the wood to pray in silence, she was sure of finding him 
out, and upbraiding him with his want of gallantry and tenderness. This reprehensible conduct of 
the lady filled the mind of the Reverend Abbot with a mixture of pity and contempt. The power and 
respectability of her family preventing him from resorting to barsh measures of freeing him from her 
annoyances. The expedient next suggested itself of scooping out a secret cell, on a high impending 
rock, which he thought inaccessible even to adventurous love. After he had accomplished his task, he 
spread his mossy bed in his sky-canopied cavern. and laid himself down to pass the night, as he thought, 
without the possibility of being molested by the hated intrusion of woman. But in the morning, when 
he awoke, he was surprised and enraged on seeing her, like his ev:] genius, standing on the verge of the 
precipice, looking at him with the most languishing and imploring aspect, at whicl: he was so irritated 
that he rushed forward and pushed her off the cliff: and she fell headlong into the lake below ; but on 
beholding her struggles in the water, he felt the visitings of pity, and prayed that she might not be 
drowned, and soon after saw her floating on the waves, singing the sweetest music. The legend adds, 
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Their souls arose, and the hope of conquering for Meva brightened their respective 
thoughts. Then the heroes uplifted their bright spears, and with brows gathered into 
wrath, rushed on each other in the fury of their rage; louder than thunder was the 
clanking of their steel. Dreadful and desperate was the -trife of battle; for valiant 
were the contending cham) ions, and bright were their fame in the songs of the Bards. 
Their clashing swerds emitted sparkling seintillations, like meteors flitting through 
the misty at: osphere. But the shield of Dermot was cleft in twain 5 and the flaming 
falchion «: Garno flew in pieces. Its sound was like the whirlwind on woody Allen, 
when it tears the branches from the towering oxk, and rustles furiously through the ben- 
ding heath. Dermot stands like a whale, which the blue waves have left powerless, 
uponarock. Garno, like the return of a raging billow, rushes on to grasp the chief. 
Around each other they grasp their sinewy arms, like two contending spirits in the 
clouds, when the dome of heaven is shaken by the tempest. 

The rocking hills shrink with fear from the pealing thunder of the sons of the sky ; 
and the groves are blasted with their lightning. Rocks with their earth, and moss, fly 
from their steel-sandailed feet. Blood,» ixed with the large crops of perspiration, in- 
termingled with the frothy foam of their mouths, descends in streams to the ground. 
It dyes the verdure in purple gore, and tinyes the passing rill with red. 

All night they continued to fight fiercely, and theirs were not the spears of the feeble ; 
they were the arms of the mighty. With morning light the gallant Dermot falls on 
earth, weltering in his blood, and his wide wound exposed to day. The golden helmet 
drops from his head, and astonished Garno, instead of his Ultonian rival, Connal, be- 
holds the dear friend of his heart. ‘Speechless and pale, he stands like the blasted 
oak, which the thunderbolt struck in the woods of Naas, in other years. ‘The gushing 
wound on his own breast is forgotten—the red current flows unperceived : all his soli- 
citude is for Dermot. Amazement and grief take possession of his heart—he falls be- 
side his friend. “ Blessed,” he exclaimed, “ be the hand that gave the wound! My 
body, Oh Dermot! shall rest with thine, in the narrow house—the grey stones will be 
placed over our shammock-wreathed graves—our sou!s shall dwell in a hall of clouds 
together. Letus expire at the same moment: Our deeds are known—they are streams 
of light to the eyes of Bards ; and when the blast sighs lonely on our grassy tombs, the 
virgins of Erin, in the sorrow of their souls, will lament our fate; and fwture warriors 
shall mark the place of our sepulture, and think of other years, and with eyes full of 
tears, look on these stones with reverence ; for the remembrance of the brave is always 
pleasant to the heroes. Our fathers see us come , they open the wide portals of mist ; 
they bend to hail their sons, and a thousand other spirits are in their course. We come, 
mighty ghosts ; but ask not how your children fell. How should you know that we, 
sworn friends, have fought as if we had been foes? Oh' why did we not die in battle 
against the foes of Area! But, cloud-borne spirits! we were brave, and our exploits 
shall be preserved in song.” Dermot heard the voice of his friend, which was wont to 
be so pleasant to his ear; he feebly endeavours to raise his head ; but the shades of 
death are on bis eyes—they see but dimly half the light. “ Why did I fight with Gar- 
no, the dear friend of my youth,” he faintly said; ‘‘ Oh! why did I wound my brave 
companion in arms! © that the beauteous Meva was here to cheer my departing spirit 
with a languishing smile, and drop, from ber grief-gushing eyes, a balmy tear on my 
burning breast. Oh! it would be rapture to my soul to gaze on the eyes of the sorrow- 
ing virgin, gleaming like two stars, through a rushing shower of anguish But she will 
visit my tomb, and deck the grey stone that shall speak of me to other years, with gar- 
lands of flowers. She will raise her white hands on Erin’s barp to my praise, and 
wake the sad tale of Garno and Dermot from every trembling string. But I die! bend 
down, my father! from your pavillion of clouds to meet me!” His words were heard no 
more. Cold and pale, in his blood he sunk Meva, like a spectre, came to the scene 
of the tragic combat. Her soul was dark with the clouds of despair, and her voice was 
sadly musical, in pouring out the plaintive wailings of her heart-breaking sorrow, on the 
sighing gale. Wild she raised the song of lamentation. Dismay and distraction look- 





that she shortly after died of a broken heart. On this tale, a very popular and interesting drama, 


which was performed in the theatres of Dublin and Loudon, has been written by J. Epwarps, Esq. of 


Old Court, in the county of Wicklow. A popular superstition prevails among the peasantry of the 
vicinity, that St. Kevin endued the cave with tle miraculous power of preserving, in child-bed, the life 
of every woman who should have the courage to venture into it; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Catholic Clergy, many are the females who are hereby induced to make the dangerous experi- 
ment. 


(On another occasion we shall say more of the venerable and magnificent ruins of Glendalogh. 


Onn eomparable Lyrist, Moore, has given immortal celebrity in some of his melodies to Karuiren 
D RE. 
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ed through her tears like frightful phantoms, excluded from the elysium of happy spir- 
its, wandering in misty clouds. Her long and luxuriant tresses float on the howling 
blast, like the raven’s wing moving onthe breeze. Graceful and stately is her carriage 
in grief; her tear-snffused conntenance was the fresh blown ros» of beauty, gemmed 
wiih the dew-drops of wo. © Oh! wretched Meva!” she exclaimed ; “ is this thy bri- 
dal bed ? Dermot! the inaiden of thy love, was thy murderess! Why fled not Garno ? 
Why fellmy Dermot ? Some demon devised for me the fatal scheme of this catastro- 
phe !” ‘The bow dropped from her hands ; the shield fell from her breast. Garno saw 
her, but turned away his eye __ In silence her sou! ascends to the airy halls of his fath- 
ers. She came to ter lovely Dermot. She fell upon his clay-cold corse. There the 
fair, unhappy, mourner was found, by the shepherds ; but they could not force her 
from the fatal spoi, for dear to her, now, were scenes of wo. She felt a melancholy 
pleasure in hearing the breeze echoing her sighs, in the bending branches of the trees, 
and in looking on the green graves, capped with stones of mossy heads. 

All duy the sun, as he travelled through his pathway of gioomy clouds, beheid her 
humic rolling eyes shedding tears—her ringlets flying on the wind, and her white breast 
heaving like the snow of the heath, when scattered in air by the breath ofthe gale. 
Allnight the ghosts of the rocks faintly answered her wailings. Soft and mournful was 
the plaintive language of her sorrow. Early on the following morning, the hunters, 
going to the chase, saw poor Meva, weeping like a divinity of grief, encircled with a 
robe of the light of loveliness. She beholds them crossing the heath—then she suddenly 
kissed the cold lips of Dermot, and ejacntated—* Ha! they come; but it is notin 
the power of man to separate me from him I love!” ‘Then rising, she seized a blood- 
stained sword, and plunged it in her snowy breast, exclaiming, ‘ ‘Thank thee, bright 
blue-blade ! thoa hast lit my nuptial and funeral torch at once ; for to-night! to-night ! 
I shall sleep in Dermot’s clayey couch! Here shall be our lonely dwelling, in this 
grassy vale.. From this our spirits shall mount the breeze, and look down from our 
clouds onthe blue winding dargle. My empty shade shall pass away like the gale 
that shakes the flower; no one shall remember Meva; but Dermot, my lover, shall 
live in song, ani his fame shall be a beam of light to othertimes!” Her eyes now clos- 
ed in death, as she fell on the bosom of Dermot ; death came over her like the calm 
cloud of sleep, when the hunter is tired upon the hill, and the silence of mist, without 
any wind around him. Two days the father of Meva looked towards the heath; two 
sleepless nights le listened to all the winds. ‘Give me,” on ths morning he said, 
“ my staff; my steps will be towards the desert. A grey dog howls before him; a 
fair ghost hovers over the plain. ‘The aged sire lilts his tearful eye, and mournful he 
beholds the work of death. But, son of youth, lead me away from a spot that encloses 
the valiant and the lovely ; for when their memory rushes on my soul, as I hear the 
wind sighing through the grass, that grows between the mossy stones of the tomb, sad- 
ness and sorrow darken the brightness of my joy.” 





LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
IRISil OUTHORS AND ARTISTS.—NO. VI. 


THE REV. ARTHUR O’LEARY. 


Amongst the most eminent Irishmen whose genius has enriched the litera- 
ture—whose fame has illuminated the renown, and whose eloquence has adorned 
the religion of their country, the name of Arthur O’ Leary will be emblazoned, in 
letters of light, by the recording muse, on the unperishable page of History—and 
while virtue is estimated—while eloquence is esteemed, and while religion is rey- 
erenced, it shall be enshrined in the remembrance of his countrymen, in which 
gratitude will feed it with fuel that shall make its light enduring, while it casts forth 
an incense whose fragrance shall never die. The subject of this memoir, was the 
son of a wealthy Gentleman of Milesian descent, who possessed a hereditary man- 
or at Kilworth in the county of Cork, where our author was born, in 1729. 

At this intolerant period, the penal statutes were in full force against the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, so that Arthur was obliged to abandon the home of his 
affection at the tender age of fifteen, and repair to France to obtain the benefits of 
that education, which the injustice of English tyranny denied him in the land of 
his birth. The College of St Maloe, in Brittany, had the honour of cultivating 
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that fertile mind and sowing in it those seeds of literature, and genius, which af- 
terwards sprung up in such luxuriant maturity. No sooner had he finished the 
course of his academical study in that College, than he embraced the austerities of 
the monastic life, in the most mortified branch of the Franciscan order. Here it 
was, in the solitude and silence of the cloister, sequestered from the pleasures 
and allurements of the world, that he acquired an unbending sway over his pas- 
sions, while enriching his mind with those treasures of sacred and profane science, 
which have procured him the highest place among the best benefactors, and 
brightest ornaments of his country. 

After the interval of some years he was called from the gloom of a cloister into 
a sphere of more enlarged extent for the exercise of his piety, talents and benevo- 
lence, being entrusted by his ecclesiastical superiors with the spiritual conduct and 
consolation, of such of his country and cummunion, whom the fortune of war 
had then crowded into the prisons of France. When the happy termination of the 
seven years’ war established a friendly intercourse between France and England, 
our author and many other exiles, gratified their wishes by returning to their 
native land. The fame of his pulpit eloquence, and of his religious devotion, 
preceded him, and served as a passport to respect and popularity. The first 
years which had elapsed after his return to lreland, appear to have been prin- 
cipally devoted to the arduous duties of the ministry, in the city of Cork, where the 
charm of his eloquence changed many vices into virtues—where he mended the 
morals of the lower classes, and alleviated the miseries of their indigence by his 
active benevolence, and liberal philanthropy. The liberality of his sentiments and 
the tolerant spirit which were breathed in his impassioned sermons, gave him a 
preponderating influence with all those of his own communion, while they won the 
esteem and good opinion, of other sects. He was not long in Cork before he was 
able to raise a fine and extensive house of worship in that city, to the sovereign 
God, which is still known by the name of “* Father O’Leary’s Chapel.” His ef- 
forts were assiduously employed to level the barriers of religious distinction, that 
divided the Catholics and Protestants of Cork ; who after a long night of gloomy 
discord, beheld with joy, the morning star of their concord dispelling the mists of 
prejudice, which so long obscured the horizon of harmony. 

To his exertions the people of Cork are indebted for this salutary effect. His 
writings and his preachings produced the benign fruits of friendship and amity 
among Irishmen. He laboured incessantly to throw open the gates of civil and 
religious liberty to all mankind—to wrench from the hand of persecution, the poig- 
nard so often tinged with human blood—to sheath the sword, which misguided 
zeal had drawn in defence of a Gospel whose sacred injunctions inculcate peace 
and good will,—and to restore to man the indelible charter of his nghts of which 
no earthly power has ever been commissioned by Heaven to deprive him, on ac- 
count of his religious creed. He was a profound politician, whose views extended 
beyond the narrow horizon of bigotry. He saw his oppressed country in her past 
and present affliction; and wept that he had not the power of healing her wounds, 
or allaying the religious feuds, and distracting dissentions, which like the vultures 
of Prometheus prey perpetually on her vitals. 

‘“* Neither,” says a popular writer, “ his character of Catholic Priest, which the 
prepossession of ignorance had rendered so odious ; nor the discountenance ofthe 
laws, which doomed him to transportation with the common malefactor, nor his 
creed exposed to the shafts of every religious persecutor,” was able to exclude 
him from the honour of the society and esteem of that constellation of illustrious 
patriots and enlightened statesmen, that in 1790, illuminated the association, 
called ‘* The Monks of St. Patrick,” of which Dr. O’Leary was admitted a member, 
with the Grattans, the Floods, the Currans, and Burghs, whom we may, alas, em- 
phatically term “‘ The last of the Romans.” The first occasion of his controver- 
sial essays, by which he gained.such distinguished eminence, was the publication 
of a deistical work, entitled “‘ Thoughts on nature and religion.” His answer to 
this book displayed all that force of theology, logical deductions, elevation of senti- 
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ment, and vigour of language, which impart such power and effect to all his wri- 
tings. ‘This inimitable production, wherein the zeal of an Athanasius seems 
to be united to the erudition of a Hillary, proved an effectual antidote against 
the virus that flowed from the envenomed pen of the modern Servetus, and 
recommended the author to the notice and intimacy of some of the highest char- 
acters in England and Ireland. ‘The next Thersites whom our literary Hercules 
prostrated with his elub, was the celebrated John Wesley, the founder of the sect 
of Methodists, whose polemic writings, evidently tended to kindled the torch of 
civil discord and religious fanaticism in Ireland; vile effusions, whose perni- 
cious effects in 1798 were legible in broad characters of conflagation and blood. 
The sound argument, delicate irony, and acute point of animadversion, which 
pervaded the Remarks of our Irish Ganganelli, confounded Wesley, and discon- 
certed the projects of the intolerant faction who championed this burning en- 
thusiast to the unequal fight, which exhibited the battle of a goose with an Eagle. 
The other literary productions of the Irish Bourdaloue, which in the elegant lan- 
guage of the late Lord Avonmore, ‘ flowed from the unbanity of the heart,” were 
his Loyalty asserted ; The present claims of the Stuarts to the English throne; His 
address tothe People of Ireland; Essay on Toleration; Remarl:s on the mode of 
giving absolution to Catholic criminals under sentence of death, and various other 
Treatises.* It was his intention to have written the history of his native coun- 
try, and for that purpose he was to have gone to Rome, where many of our valua- 
ble manuscripts are preserved in the vatican, and actually proceeded, on this pa- 
triotic mission, as far as London, where Death deprived Religion of an ornament, 
literature of a champion, and his mourning Country of a Historian, on the Sth of 
January 1802, in the 73d year of his age. We understand that his last prayer 
was uttered—his last sizh of earthly solicitude, was breathed for the happiness of 
the land of his fathers. In his last moments he was calm and cheerful ; elated 
with the hope that soars beyond the grave, and promises another and a better 
world, his soul winged its flight to the realms of bliss. His death was lamented 
by all parties ; for even party ceases its persecution and envy forgets her rancour, 
when the grim tyrant gives the last and indelible impression to the good man’s 
character. The pious divine, who so eloquently enforced the injunctions of the 
Guspel of peace is no more! the critic, to whose piercing observation, judgment 
ever affixed her fiat, has dropped the pen for ever! the moralist, whose holy life 
was as spotless as the testaments of his ministry, has left us, and sunk in a fo- 
veign grave! but leaving us, bequeathed to the clergy of his country, his bright 
example—the Christian Minister with hopes “ full of immortality,” has evinced toa 
sceptical world by his fortitude, and resignation in quitting this transitory scene 
of mortality, that in him “‘ Death was swallowed up in victory.” 

Whether the impartial Irish historian considers the greatness of Doctor O’Lea- 
ry’s mind, the extent and power of his talents, or the number and purity of his 
virtues, he cannot hesitate to pronounce him amongst the first characters of which 
the Irish nation can boast. That magnanimity which raised him above the reach 
of passion, gave to every action of his life impulse, decision, and intrepidity ; and 
whilst he seemed slow in deciding, he was retarded, not by dulness of conception, 
but by the range of his sagacity and the comprehension of his views. Calm, de- 
liberate, and reserved, his calmness was fortitude, his deliberation wisdom, 
his reserve modesty. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, numerous papers on various sub- 
jects, all bearing the spirit of his wit, the impress of the clearest understanding, 
and the most perspicuous style, are to be found in the collection of his T'racts, 
lately published in Dublin. As an orator he might be classed rather in the Ci- 





* A humorous anecdote is related of Doctor O’Leary, whose wit was always spontaneous and spark- 
ling, and whose quickness of lively repartee, was only equalled by Curran. 

A Protestant Bishop had ouce challenged him to prove the existence of Purgatory, when the meek 
Priest answered, ‘* The question certainly is not capable of demonstrative proof; but 1 think vou had 
better let the affair remain as it is, for vour Lordshin may go farth r, and fare worse.” 


Vor. .—12 
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ceronian than the Demosthenian school of eloquence. He had the character of 


being an clegant, persuasive, and intelligent Preacher, who without possessing 
that fulminating power, which strikes every auditor with amazement, was yet 
master of the faculty of stealing imperceptibly into the heart, and exciting all its 
warmer emotions in the service of virtue, and the cause of benevolence ; so that 
it might be said he pressedthe passions into the service of charity, before the ava- 
rice of judgment could prevent them. His ideas were commanding—they were 
grand, original, and his language florid and flowing, ever adorned and dignified 
them, like a rich Corinthian entablature crowning a massy and magnificent co- 
lumn. He, we are told by a highly respectable Roman Catholic Minister, who fre- 
quently heard him preach, united the two opposite qualities of an orator, qualities 
which seldom centre in the same person—he was at once a powerful declaimer 
and aclose reasoner. His declamation was rich without heaviness—refined 
without affectation—and magnificent without bombast. 

While the Irish have raised costly mausoleums to the scourges of their nation, 
the Clares, the Nelsons, and the Wellingtons, and other persecutors whose ma- 
lignant influence dazzled, alarmed, and vanished, like the flashes that issue from 
the thunder cloud, terrifying and blasting all beneath them, Irish GRATITUDE has 
not erected a pillar or a pile, to inform the inquisitive stranger, that Joun Puit- 
pot Curran and Artuur O’Leary were Irishmen. But though sculpture, 
nor architecture has raised no trophies over their English graves, their WoRKS, 
are monuments in the temple of Fame, which shall stand unimpaired, when the 
stately statues of human pride and worldly grandeur shall crumble into dust. 

“When statesmen, heroes, Kings, in dust repose, 
Their sons shall blush, their Fathers were their foes.” —Porr. 





IRISH 'TOPOGRAPHY—NO. III, 
LOCAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE ISLAND OF SCATTERY. 


This Island, which is situated in the river Shannon, in the county of Kerry, is 
much frequented by travellers, on account of its picturesque features, and eccle- 
siastical and feudal ruins. It is called in the Irish language, Inis Catha. A 
chief of the O’Connor sept, who had the sovereignty of this Island and the sur- 
rounding country, erected, at Carrick-ka-foil, in the ninth century, on the opposite 
bank of the river, a stately Castle, which was, for many ages, the mansion of the 
O’Connors of Kerry. St. Senanus O’Connor founded an episcopal see in the 
Island of Scattery, before the arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland, and built a Cathe- 


dral and an Abbey, which existed until the reign of Elizabeth. In the days of 


Elizabeth it contained eleven churches, besides an anchorite tower, which is still 
standing, as if moralizing over the magnificent fragments of ruin and desolation 
that moulder around it. The Island is covered with trees and verdant shrubs, so 
that its rural scenery is beautiful. In the castle of Carrick-ka-foil, part of the 
followers of the Earl of Desmond held out nobly against the forces of Elizabeth, 
under Sir William Pelham, for several days, but alter a brave resistance it was 
carried by storm, and the garrison put to the sword. The abbey of Scattery was 
plundered and burned by Pelham’s soldiers. The following record of the hor- 
rible tragedy which was acted by order of the “ good Queen Bess,” near this 
Island, surpasses in relentless cruelty the blackest crime that history imputes to 
the worst of the Roman tyrants. ‘ In the year 1580,” says the creditable author 
of the Herbernia Dominicana, “ Elizabeth published an edict, by which she sup- 

ressed all the monasteries in Ireland, and confiscated the lands attached to them. 
The Monks of Sts. Benedict and Bernard, and all others throughout the king- 
dom, presented a petition praying her to grant them a safe passport to some part 
of the continent ; she willingly agreed to their request, and immediately issued 
orders that they should all assemble on the Island of Scattery, in the county of 
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Kerry, a distance of fifty miles from Limerick. Thither, accordingly, repaired 
from all parts of the country, about 400 Monks, with two father’s of the Irish 
church, and seven Friars from the convents of Limerick and Killaloe, to act as 
agents for them, with some of the Catholic Princes. 

‘** A large ship of war was prepared for them, and they set sail, but no sooner had 
they gotten into the ocean, than by a private order from the Queen, they were all 
cast into the sea! ! 

“The Captain, soldiers and sailors belonging to the ship, were, on their return to 
Kinsale, immediately thrown into prison, that the world might imagine her inno- 
cent of the horrid and fiend-like deed ; but not long after, they were released, 
and each recompensed for their secrecy, with a portion of the patrimonial lands 
of O’Connor, and the possessions of the abbey of Scattery, which belongs to 
their descendants at the present day.”” The popular legends of Kerry, relate that 
St. Senanus in his youth was passionately attached to the daughter of a neigh- 
boring chief, who for some time felt her bosom glow with a reciprocity of passion 
for him ; but as love is seldom constant, the lady transferred her affections to 
another, whom she married. 

This disappointment induced the heart-broken swain to embrace a monastic life, 
that he might seclude himself, for the remainder of his days, from the pleasures and 
cares of the world. Forthis purpose he made choice of the Island of Scattery for 
the place of his retreat, where he built an abbey, in which he subjected himself to 
the most rigid penance and austerities. 

The fame of his preaching and sanctity attracted penitents from all parts of 
Europe to his cell ; but one of the inviolable rules prescribed for the government 
of the Island by the Abbot, was “‘ that no woman should be suffered to profane it 
with her footsteps.” ‘This prohibition was so rigorously observed, that even a 
sister saint (Cannera) who came far to visit the pious anchoret, was refused ad- 
mission to the sequestered Isle. 

Our incomparable lyrist, Moore, has made this traditionary tale the subject of 
one of his beautiful melodies, which we subjoin. 


ST. SENANUS. 


‘¢ Oh, haste and leave this sacred Isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile, 
For on thy deck, though dark it be, 
A female form I see ; 
And I have sworn this sainted sod, 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod.” 


ST. CANNERA. 


Oh, father, send not hence my bark, 
Through wint’ry winds, o’er billows dark, 
{ came with humble heart to share 

Thy morn and ev’ning pray’r ; 

Nor mine the feet, oh! holy saint, 
The brightness of thy sod to taint.” 


The lady’s pray’r Senanus spurn’d, 
The wind blew fresh, the bark return’d :-— 
But legends hint, that had the maid, 
Till morning’s light delay’d— 
And giv’n the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne’er had left his lonely Isle. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES OF DUBLIN.—NO. ITT. 
ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH. 


This is a modern erection, built about fifty years ago, in the form of a Rotun- 
da, on the scite of the nunnery of St. Mary, which was founded by Patrick Hog- 
ges, A. D. 1146. This church can boast of no elegance of architecture ; it is 
called familiarly, the ‘‘ round church,” and its cupola is surmounted by a statute 
of St. Andrew bearing his cross. Near this edifice, Henry II caused a pavilion 
of wicker work to be erected, where, with the Kings and Princes of Ireland, he 
solemnized the festival of Christmas, in 1172. 

Steinhurst informs us, that Rowland Fitz Eustace, Baron of Portlester, found- 
ed a chapel adjoining St. Andrew’s church, in which he and his lady were interred 
in 1455. 

St. Wersurcu’s Cuvncu was originally built by the citizens of Chester, A. 
DPD. 1207. In 1301, when a great part of the city of Dublin was consumed by 
fire, this church, as wel! as many others, suffered in the conflagration ; but it was 
rebuilt in 1303, in a grand style of gothic architecture. 

It was again visited by fire in 1754, and repaired in its present beautiful form 
in 1759. In the symmetry-and elegance of its architecture, it is decidedly supe- 
rior to any of the old churches of Dublin. 

This graceful pile presents a pilastered front, and a lofty portico supported by 
rows of chaste and elegant pillars of Portland stone. The order of architecture, 
that pervades the disposition of the building, is a well harmonized mixture of 
the Grecian and Gothic styles, without that excess of ornament which frequent- 
ly mars the effect of the solemn simplicity which should characterise a Christian 
edifice. The spire is a fine gothic Octagon, supported by eight pillars, the top of 
which is crowned with a large gilt ball, at the elevation of 165 feet from the 
ground. In one of the vaults of this church, the celebrated antiquarian, Sir 
James Ware, from whom we will often have to quote in the course of this work, 
was buried, in 1666, but no “ storied urn,” or monumental inscription, points to 
his unhonoured grave. The architect, Mr. Cooley, (of whom, as an Irish artist, 
we will speak hereafter,) displayed good sense and good taste, by placing the or- 
gan upon a gallery over the grand entrance, by which the spectator has an unin- 
terrupted view, and commands the whole length of the interior of the church. 
The large, gothic, stained windows that “‘ cast a dim religious light” through the 
aisles, diffuse around an air of antique solemnity. 

St. Tuomas’ Cuurcn is capacious, but presents no feature of architectural 
elegance. It was built in 1762, and is situated in Marlborough-street. 

St. Georce’s Cuurcn. This is the most modern, as well as the finest spe- 
cimen of Ionic architecture in Dublin ; but we will treat of it in another number. 

St. Micwaev’s Cuvurcn was originally built by Donat, Bishop of Dublin, in 
1176, and repaired and re-edified in 1768. 

St. Joun’s Cuvurcu is in Fishhamble-street, and was originally built by Alur- 
ed De Palmer in 1188. A Roman Catholic chapel has been lately built on part 

of its scite. 

Priory oF St. Serutcnre. This was a very extensive edifice in the “ old- 
en time,” it was situated on the north side of Kevin-street ; but neither the found- 
er’s name, nor the period in which it was first erected, is known. But Arch- 
dall and Harris say it is the same as that recorded by Jacelyn, in his life of St. 
Patrick, to have been founded for Knights Templars, in 583, at a place called Cas- 
got, in that quarter of the then suburbs of the city. From Speed’s plan of Dublin, 
taken in 1610, this priory appears to have been a large building, with a conside- 
rable extent of ground belonging to it, surrounded by a strong wall in which were 
two lofty portals on the north side, and two smaller gates on the south ; 
nearly opposite to one of the south gates stood another edifice, distinguished in 
the plan, by the name of St. Pavt’s chapel. 

The other churches in Dublin are Mary’s, Michan’s, Paul’s, James’, Luke’s 
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Kevin’s, Peter's, Bride’s, Nicholas’, within, St. Nicholas’ without, Michael’s, 
Mark’s, Ann’s, Andrew’s, and John’s, the latter built in 1773. 





ESSAY ON THE ANCIENT ARCTITECTURE OF 
IR ELAND.—NO. I. 


The Grecian orders of architecture were probably those employed in the build- 
ing of Palaces and Temples, by the first colonies that settled in Ireland) The 
Druidical temples were generally built in a masculine Doric style, to insure du- 
rability. The fragments of broken cornices and architraves, as well as the sculp- 
tured figures that enriched the friezes of these edifices, which are still to be seen 
in Ireland, afford an indubitable proof of the perfection to which the Pagan Irish 
carried the arts of sculpture and architecture. The palaces of Tara and Ema- 
NIA were immense Ionic piles, whose lofty vaulted domes “ rested” to use the 
language of Dr. Harris, “ on a forest of marble columns.” 

It is pretty generally supposed that the blocks from which these pillars were 
hewn, were brought from Greece. The florid Corinthian order was not intro- 
duced into Ireland until the middle of the fifth century, when some of our Prin- 
ces, enamoured with its beauty, majesty, and lightness, used it in the erection of 
their mansions. The Christian Irish did not, for ages, build their eccelesiastical 
edifices in the Gothic style, as that order so calculated for augmenting the solem- 
nity of divine worship was not prevalent in England or Ireland, until after the 
Norman conquest. Some writers have attributed the invention of this style to 
the Normans, while others contend that it was only borrowed by them, from the 
eastern Saracens. Indeed we know from history, that the Justinian edifices 
at Constantinople, particularly the church of St. Sophia, possess the character- 
istics of this “ pointed style,” as it is technically called; but it was in Spain, 
Germany, and England, that it was carried to perfection. The churches built by 
St. Patrick at Armagh, Slane, Trion, Finglas, Archad-Abla, (in the county of 
Wexford,) Ardagh, Down, Colerain, Clogher, Inis-More, and Druin-lias, in the 
county of Sligo, all exhibit the evident characteristics of the Grecian orders. 

These churches, both in their general form and architectural decoration, were 
perfectly similar to those in Normandy, particularly in the structure of aisles and 
cloisters. 

These edifices were generally rectangular, though some of them terminated 
on the east, in a semicircle ; they had high stone pedimental roofs ornamented with 
a sculptured cornice. Beneath were vaulted crypts, where the monks retired to 
perform penance and suffer mortification. The facade was ornamented with 
rows of circular arches, some of the intersections of which were opened as 
windows. The marble sashes of these windows were beautiful specimens of Ir- 
ish sculpture.* The steeples were sometimes square, but generally round and of 
the doric order. From the days of St. Patrick until the eleventh century, all the 





* Torna E:cis, a writer who flourished in the fourth century, states that the marble statues of 200 
Trish monarchs filled the nitches of the grand gallery of Tara, in his time; and from the life of St. 
Bridget, written by Cogitosus, we learn that her body and that of St. Conlaith, were placed in monu- 
ments exquisitely sculptured, and adorned with precious stones. Cambrensis. an avowed enemy of 
our country, says in his Topography of Ireland, that he saw in the very church of Kildare, described by 
Cogitosus, ** a concordance otf the four gospels; the writing, but particularly the capital letters so high- 
ly ornamented, that neither the pencil on Apelles nor the chisel of a Lysippus ever formed the 
like: in a word, they seem to have been executed by something more than a mortal hand.” Speaking 
of the weapons of the Irish, the same writer says, ‘they use spears, javelins, and great battle axes, 
which are exceedingly well tempered, and brilliantly polished.” Nennius, a British writer of the ninth 
century, bestows oe praise on the taste of the Irish in sculpture. In 1692 a crown of gold was found 
in the county of Tipperary, of the most exquisite workmanship ; this diadem was preserved in the 
castle of Anglurre, in France, unti! 1804 when a Parisian artist, admiring the sterling quality of its 
gold, wrought it in the imperial crows of Napoleon. In 1744, another crown, weighing ten ounces, was 
discovered in the Bog of Cullen, whicn was equal to the other in structure and decoration. The gor- 
gets of gold, and gold-handled swords, curiosities, and massy goblets which are frequently dug up it: 
Treland, furnish an indisputable testimony of the luxury of the ancient Irish. in this precious meta! 














O4 Grecian Females and Manners. 


ecclesiastical erections in Ireland were built according to the Grecian orders of 
architecture. 

The celebrated chapel erected in Cashel, by King Cormac, in the beginning of 
the tenth century, surpassed in grandeur of design and beauty of architecture, 
any religious edifice in France or England. Indeed the numerous magnificent 
ruins, which must astonish the traveller who visits Ireland, proclaim the taste of 
our ancestors for architecture. 

Gothic architecture was introduced into Ireland about the beginning of the 
eleventh century ; for Christ’s church was rebuilt according to this order, A. D. 
1038, as were the Cathedrals of Waterford, Limerick and Cork, in 1104. The 
Cathedrals of Cashel and Ardfert, as well as the Abbey of Holy cross, are last- 
ing monuments of the ancient gothic grandeur that distinguished the superstruc- 
tures of Ireland. The monastic ruins of Ardfert, in the county of Kerry, are 
among the noblest in Ireland. We are told by Colgan, that when Si. Bran- 
don taught in the famous university of Ardfert, in 935, it contained 900 students, 
among whom were six foreign princes. A feeling antiquarian cannot see the 
broken columns and ivy-clad ruins of the ancient capital of Kerry, without exe- 
crating the memories of an Elizabeth anda Cromwell, and exclaiming in the lan- 
guage of the Irish Poet, ‘‘ the majestic Denham,” 


“ Who sees these dismal] heaps but will demand, 
What barbarous invader sacked the land ?” 


Near the Cathedral was an anchorite tower, the loftiest and finest in the king- 
dom, being 128 feet high ; it fell suddenly, in 1771. In the ruined Abbey are the 
ancient tomb of Mr. O’Connell’s ancestors, as well as that of a branch of the 
O’Connor family. The inscription on the altars of these monuments, are cut in 
bass-relief, in an elegant and masterly manner. In our next we will treat of the 
round Towers, and ancient Castles of Ireland. 


GRECIAN FEMALES AND MANNERS. 


A picture of Grecian Females and Manners, drawn by a French Traveller, in a 
series of Letters, which appeared in a recent Parisian periodical. (Translated 
for the Inisn Sutevp.) 


No. III. 


In contrast to the lively Greek, is the sedate and phlegmatic Turk; though I 
have found some of this stately race in Athens, at once polite, sociable, and affa- 
ble. But I must observe, that in that city they live more on equal terms with the 
Greeks, cultivate a more friendly intercourse, and partake more of their character, 
than they do in any other part of Greece or Albania through which I have tra- 
velled. I have frequently met the Musselmen at the Greek tables, where they have 
been gay and pleasant, and no enemy to a hearty bottle, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of their prophet. ‘Their women are more confined than the Greek females. 
No Turk admits a stranger, nor his most intimate friend, into his harem. ‘I'o ap- 
proach the ladies when abroad, would give offence; and in the street, if they cannot 
be avoided, it is good breeding, at Athens, to turnto the wall and stand still until they 
pass, while a Greek lady, if she meets a male acquaintance, will salute. The 
Turkish ladies are always accompanied in their walks by an old woman, who is 
generally the medium of correspondence between them and their gallants. ‘They 
claim only one day in the week as an exemption from their confinement, when 
their jealous husbands allow them to visit their relations, frequent the baths, or re- 
pair to the sepulchres of their friends in the burying grounds, where they are seen 
sitting in groups under the shade of the spreading cypresses, which over-arch all 
the tombs of Athens, and give them the air of awe and solemnity. In the Turkish 
cemetries lie a number of round pillars, formerly placed over the graves of the 
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Athenians ; they generally bear concise inscriptions, containing only the name of 
the person interred, and the town or tribe to which he or she belonged. Some of 
these, however, which resemble our head stones, are adorned with sculpture, and 
have epitaphs in verse. There are also seen in different parts of the city, a number 
of herma, consisting of marble or brazen busts, on long quadrangular bases, a 
species of monuments invented by the Athenians, representing their friends and 
relations, and placed as guardian gods at their supulchres, houses, streets, and 
porticoes. Of the monuments of art, or such remains of them as have been left 
by Lord Elgin, whom Byron justly denominated the “‘ modern Vandal,” [ shall 
say nothing, as M. Chateaubriand has given a glowing description of them. 

While the Turkish women are thus bewailing their kindred or husbands, they so 
completely envelope themselves in their garments, as to render it impossible to 
discover whether they are young or old, deformed or beautiful. 

The Albanian females have more liberty than either the Grecian or Turkish— 
indeed they have all the privileges and indulgences that are enjoyed by French 
women. But those of the lower orders are early inured to hard labour—to tend- 
ing the cattle, carrying water on their backs, washing cloths by the sides of foun- 
tains, or in the [lissus after rain; in these cases they sometimes appear quite na- 
ked. One day my Italian servant observing a group of Albanian girls in the river, 
naked, through a gallantry natural to his country, he stood looking at them, which 
they perceiving, made signs for him to go to them, which he instantly did, but no 
sooner was he arrived than they surrounded him, stripped him to the condition of 
themselves, and, after having given him a severe beating, obliged him to return 
home without his clothes, to our great diversion. 

Though the Greek ladies have charms more seductive in the eyes of a French- 
man, who prizes expression of countenance and lightness of figure among the 
essentials of beauty, yet these graces are of no value in the opinion of the 
‘Turk, who sets his heart on a corpulent lump of voluptuousness. The most re- 
markable trait of beauty in the east, is large black eyes, and it is well known that 
nature has made this a characteristic sign of the women of Turkey. But not 
content with these gifts, they employ every effort of art to make their eyes appear 
larger and blacker. Next to the desire of having the skin soft and of the most 
beautiful polish, is the excessive anxiety to acquire as great a degree of plumpness 
as possible. In order to attain this perfection of beauty they make use of various 
drugs, as the nuts of the cocoa tree, the bulbs of the hermodactyl, rasped down, 
and intermixed with sugar. By this means, together with their frequent bathings, 
they acquire a freshness and fairness of skin, and a carnation tinge of counte- 
nance that render them very desirable masses, though swelled to excessive en hon 
point. 

It is a fashion equally general, to dye the hands and nails of a red colour. The 
women could no more dispense with this daubing than with their clothes. And 
for whom are so many charms so improved and carefully preserved? For a cruel 
master, instead of an affectionate husband—for an unfeeling tyrant, who holds the 
fairest part of the creation in captivity. Farewell—I shall write my next from 
Venice. 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON THE POVERTY AND 
PROSPERITY OF POETS. 


Much has been written on the calamities and misfortunes of poets. Indeed, 
the experience of ages has proved that the profession of literature, by far the 
most laborious of arly other, leads to no real benefit, and that the votaries of the 
muses have seldom found the mazy paths leading to Parnassus, strewn with the 
flowers of patronage, or shaded with the myrtles of emolument. The princes 
and nobles of England, to their shame be it told, have not equalled those of other 
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European kingdoms, in munificent liberality to the great and eminent poets of 
their country. It is true, that there are some eminent exceptions among 
the nobility. Shakspeare found in Lord Southampton, a bountiful and generous 
patron, and the romantic Spenser experienced kindness and generosity from the 
chivalric Sir Philip Sydney, that would do credit to the beneficent bounty of Me- 
cenas himself.* Itis yet an incontestable fact, that not a single English poet ap- 
pears to have been enriched by the English sovereigns. ‘Though Spenser had 
every claim on the gratitude and patronage of the jealous and heartless Elizabeth, 
having sung her praises in a lofty strain of poetic panegyric, that should exalt her 

ride and excite her vanity, still the melody of his lyre had no music for her ear, 
nor the splendid gems of his genius no attractions for her eye. His sweet syl- 
van song was the tribute of his warm heart, as well as of his brilliant fancy, and 
the sex of the idol of his worship, may be said to have purified the incense of flat- 
tery from the dross that blackens the fire of servile adulation in the censer of en- 
comium. But Queen Elizabeth was the slave of gross passions, which divested 
her of literary taste, and all her thoughts were constantly employed in devising 
means for their gratification. The indelicate addresses of a gallant had more 
charms for her than the elegant and refined language of a poet. The cruel and 





* Every reader, who has a mind of sensibility, must have been interested and amused by the splendid 
and romantic legenas of the ** Fairy Queen,” a production in which the brightest and rarest pearls of ini- 
agination and fancy glitter and sparkle with a refulgent lustre that shall never be extinguished. Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen possesses the graces of a glowing poetical style, which is so vivified by the pure fire 
of genius. as to give it al] those attracting charms that can engage the attention, and enlist the sympa- 
thies of the youthful aspirant of * the tuneful nine.” ‘The perusal of this work, in the autumn of age, 
recalls the delightful sensations of early study, and conjures up a thousand long reinembered and tfa- 
miliar emotions that are associated in the memory of the past. This poet, in his ‘* Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar,” delineated the character of Lord Burleigh, in rather an unfavourable point of view, which drew 
down upon him the inveterate resentment of that powerful nobleman , but his enmity only served to 
raise up hosts of influential friends for the bard, among whom were the celebrated Earl of Leicester, 
and Lord Grey. When Queen Elizabeth appointed the latter nobleman Lord Deputy of Ireland, he 
employed Spenser as his secretary, an office from which he derived immense emolument. During his 
stay in Ireland, his services were rewarded by the grant of 3000 acres of the forfeited estate of the Far! 
of Desmond, and its magnificent feudai castle (Kilcolman) in the county of Cork. This castle, and its 
beautiful domain of flowery meads and pastoral! valleys, have been consecrated by the genius of Spen- 
ser, to immortality. In the romantic and enchanting scenery which surrounds the castle of Kilcolman, 
nature eminéutly and profusely displays all the luxuriance, richness aud pomp belonging to the poetry 
of landscape, which, to describe in their sublime and beautiful features, would demand a Byron’s pen, 
ora Salvator’s pencil. In the midst of such bright and peaceful scenes of Arcadian loveliness, it is no 
wonder that a poet like Spenser, whose mind was alive to external impressions, should invulge his geni- 
us in painting so rare an assemblage of rural grandeur ; for surely there never was a sequestered spot, 
better calculated for the indulgence of the poetic faculty than Kilcolman, where the gentle murmur- 
ing modulation of a limpid river, the broken, mysterious whispe: of the waving woods, and the holy 
and solemn calm of occluded valleys, lull the mind in musing, aud sooth the bosom to tranquility.— 
The castle now stands as a monument in the midst of desolation. Its majestic ruins of mouldering 
porticoes and fallen columns, will proclaim to the traveller that it was once the noble residence of beauty 
and chivalry. Itis situated on the river Mulla, (which Spenser introduces in his poem,) two miles 
northwest of the flourishing town of Doneraile, and the lofty mountains of Waterford and Kerry rise 
around its grounds, like the sides of an amphitheatre, draped in blooming verdure. From the summits 
the beholder can command a picturesque prospect of the romantic views, that open to the sight a 
Paradise of ornamented domains, and rural magnificence, froin whence it is probable Spenser drew 
many parts of the enchanting scenery of his poem. In a glen at the foot of the Mountain Mole, the 
Poet has described himself ‘‘ as keeping his flock amongst the cooly shade of shrubs, and green alders, 
by the gay shore of Mulla; and charming his oaten pipe to his fellow-shepherd swains.” 

Doneraite is a very flourishing town, and remarkable for the regularity of its buildings, and the ru- 
ra) beauty of its vicinity, to which the mansion and highly picturesque domain of Lord Doneraile im- 
part the brightest tints of landscape charms. 

It is situated on the river Aubeg, in the county of Cork at the distance of 160 miles from Dublin. It is 
surrounded with stately groves of fir, which flourishing at all seasons of the year, render the town ex- 
tremely pleasant. Adjoining this town, there are several quarries of beautiful variegated marble, 
which is susceptible of the finest polish. At the distance of ten miles from Doneraile, on the road to 
Mallow, are seen the ruins of the famous Castle of Liscarrot, which, like those of Palmyra, are 

nd in desolation. Early in 1643, it was occupied by the Parliamentary army ; but in the month of 
uly, in that year, it was besieged by the royalists, under Lord Mountgarret, and after a defence ot 
thirteen Gays, compelled to surrender. The day following, the Earl of Inchiquin, with the regicides, 
coming to its relief, attacked the Irish army, and after a desperate conflict, routed them, leaving 1500 
of their slain in the trenches. This Castle isan oblong square, 120 by 240 feet; it was flanked by 
nine great towers, and surrounded by a high rampart, and the entrance was defended by a strong fort. 
It was built by King John, A. D. 1210. There is a subterraneous passage leading to the castle, at the 
mouth of which there is a chasm called Kate's hole, so deep, that if a stone is Jet fall from the top, fit- 
teen seconds elapse, before the noise of its descent is heard reverberating from the bottom 
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wortifying neglect which he experienced from this vain, despotic, and capricious 
princess, exhibits her character in the blackest colours of insensibility and ingra- 
titude, when contrasted withthe discriminating taste, munificence, and accom- 
plishment, that reflect such lustre on the name of her beautiful but unfortunate 
rival, Mary, Queen of Scots. This amiable and persecuted queen signalized her 
superior generosity by giving a magnificent present of plate to the French poet Ron- 
sard. That gifted, but neglected bard of love, was once the laureate of monarchs 
and the darling of France, and perhaps equalled the renowned Lopez de Vega in 
the triumphs and honours that were awarded to his genius. His sovereign, the 
sanguinary Charles IX. lauded his poetic talents in a complimentary ode, and the 
city of Toulouse presented him with a Minerva, cast from refined silver, and em- 
bellished with the most exquisite decorations of art. The profligate monarch 
Charles II. to gratify the vitiated and tawdry taste of one of his courtezans, paid 
a foreign painter (Rubens) three thousand pounds for painting the ceiling of a 
state room in Whitehall; while Milton, the illustrious author of Paradise Lost, 
the most brilliant poem that ever illuminated, with epic glory, the horizon of Eng- 
lish literature, was suffered to pine in the shade of poverty and obscurity. 

Enough has been written on the misery and adversities of poets, and who but 
has bewailed the cruel fate of Camoens, Tasso, Dante, Otway, Chatterton, Der- 
mody, and others, with tears of heartfelt anguish and sympathetic regret ? 

We think, notwithstanding the unkindness of fortune to the sons of song, that a 
very amusing and interesting book might be written on the opulence, honour, and 
triumph, which poets have acquired in different ages and nations of the world. Ne- 
ro was sometimes divested of his petulant ferocity by the engaging and elegant 
conversation of Lucan, who lived in the most intimate familiarity with the impe- 
rial despot, through whose interest he was elevated to the office of Questor, and 
enrolled among the Augurs. Horace was the chosen favourite of Augustus, and 
the companion of his private hours. The independence of mind which distin+ 
guished this celebrated poet was only equalled by the magnanimity and pride of 
genius that formed such a brilliant trait in the character of the illustrious Byron. 
Virgil had the honour of reading the sixth book of the neid for the Emperor 
Augustus and his empress ; the beauty and majesty of which so pleased the lat- 
ter, that she presented the poet with ten sesterces of gold for every line, which 
amounted, in all, to 3000 pounds. The Roman Pontiff, in testimony of his high 
admiration of Petrarch’s celebrated epic poem, entitled Africa, presented the 
poet with magnificent gifts, and placed a laurel crown upon his head. This poem, 
which is conceived with great luxuriance of imagination, and expressed with cor- 
responding magnificence of language, has been honoured with the applause of 
Tasso. ‘The Emperor Henry VII. of Germany, was greatly attached to the un- 
fortunate Dante, who, during the short reign of that monarch, enjoyed his favour 
and protection. The great Michael Angelo was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Florentine poet ; and so great was his regard for the memory of the illustrious 
exile, that he very liberally offered to execute a gorgeous monument over his re- 
mains, at Ravenna. 

Ariosto, the far-famed author of “* Orlando Furioso,” was crowned with the 
laurel by the hands of Charles V. who confided so much in the address and tal- 
ents of the bard, as to employ him in several important embassies. Trissino, an 
eminent dramatic poet, derived such immense wealth by his writings, as to enable 
him to build a stately palace of marble, at Vicenza. He wrote an epic poem, 
consisting of twenty-seven books, the subject of which was, the expulsion of the 
Goths from Italy, by Belisarius. The performance does not rate high in the opi- 
nion of the critics. Lopez de Vega, to whose productions the patriotic Lord Hol- 
land has given such attractions, in an English dress, was termed the Shakspeare 
of Spain, and may be classed among the most fertile poets in the ranks of Parnas- 
sus. Except Lord Byron, no bard could be named who has been so universally 
idolized while living, by all ranks of people, and so magnificently rewarded by 
the liberality of the great, as this poet. He produced an astonishing variety of 
You. I.—13 
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poetical compositions, among which his “ Corona Tragica,” on the death of Ma- 
ry, Queen of Scots, is eminent for its pathos and beauty. The splendour of his 
genius, and the purity of his virtues, procured for him the esteem and regard of 
contemporary monarchs, who loaded him with honours. His biographers assert, 
what must stagger credibility, that the stupendous aggregate of his verses amount- 
ed, by calculation, to 21,316,000. Like Byron, he seemed to have turned the 
stream of Pactolus through his rich manor, in the fields of Parnassus : for he ob- 
tained 100,000 pounds by his writings, if we can give credence to the declaration 
of his biographer, Montalvan.* He left a great portion of his fortune to reli- 
gious institutions, and to charitable asylums. He died on the 25th of August, 
1635, in the seventy-third year of his age. The superb grandeur of his funeral 
was fully equal to the reverence and respect in which he was held while living ; 
it was attended by the chief nobility of the kingdom. the gorgeous ceremonial 
was invested with all the imposing pomp of solemn magnificence ; and three ser- 
mons, in honour of the deceased, were delivered by three of the most eloquent 
preachers in Spain. 





* To the investigation of the genius of Lopez de Vega, the erudite Lord Holland has carried the 
most impartial and enlightened judgment. The discrimination, truth, and refiuement of his strictures 
are admirable. He says, ‘* The merit of his poems, independent cf those intended for representation, 
consists chiefly in smoothness of versification and purity of language, and in felicity rather than 
strength of in:agination. His numbers are easy and flowing, but he seldom interests the feelings, and 
never warms the imagination of the reader.” 

Though Lopez realised such immense wealth by his productions, his elegant and pathetic contem- 

rary—the sweet lyrist of love—the inspired songster of Lusitanian melodies, (Camoens) was actual- 
; aaivien, being often compelled by the cravings of hunger to beg from door to door, in the streets of 

isbon, for a morsel of bread to sustain his wretched existence. 

The family of Camoens was illustrious, and originally Spanish ; they were long settled at Cadmon, 
a Castle in Galicia, from which they probably derived their patronymic appellation. Some writeis, 
however, maintain, that their name alluded to a _ certain wonderful Bird, the Camao, whose vigilant 
and mischievous sagacity betrayed the smallest deviation from conjugal fidelity in a female. Former- 
ly, we are told by grave writers, every noble family in Spain retained one of these terrible attendants, 
as Arguses to watch the married women. This extraordinary Bird, it is said, would never die, while 
the mistress of the house preserved her conjugal honour, but the moment she indulged herself in a clan- 
denstine amour, the faithful sentinel of virtue and chastity, would repair to his master, flutter his 
wings, and die at his feet. The unfortunate lady was then branded with infamy and expelled from 
her Seine as anout-cast It soon was difficult tu find a Camao that lived in the same family during 
three generations ; and at length this Rara avis became entirely extinct! The poet derived his name 
from this ordeal Bird. A lady of the house of Cadinon, whose conduct had been rather indiscreet, 
demanded to be tried by this extraordinary judge. Her innocence was proved ; and in gratitude to 
the being that had restored him to matrimonial felicity, the proud and exulting husband adopted his 
name. 

In the early period of his life, Camoens was totally insensible to the passion of love ; and we are 
told by Mickle, that while the manly graces of his person inspired that glowing sentiment in the other 
sex, he treated his fair captives with disdain, or at least as the mere objects of temporary transport. 
Upon his procuring a situation, however, at the Court of Lisbon, he became enamoured of Dona Cate- 
rina de Ataide, one of the Queen’s maids of honour, who surrendered her charms to his caresses. The 
scene of their assignation, was the Queen’s bed chamber, where they were at length surprised, and 
the Bard, like another Cvid, was banished from court for having violated the sanctity of the royal 
chamber, by his illicit amours. The following sonnet, (translated by Lord Strangford) which he ad- 
dressed to the Mondego, after his exile, is fraught with feeling and sensibility. 


** Monpveco! thou, whose waters cold and clear, 

Gird those green banks, where fancy fain would stay, 
Fondly to muse on that departed day, 

When Hope was kind, and friendship seem’d sincere ; 
Ere | had purchas’d knowledge with a tear. 

Mondego ! though I bend my pilgrim way 

To other shores, where other fountains stray, 

And other rivers roll their proud career, 

Still—nor shall time, nor grief, nor stars severe, 

Nor widening distance e’er prevail in ought 

To make thee less to this sad bosom dear ; 

And Memory oft, by old affection taught, 

Shall lightly speed upon the plumes of thought, 

To bathe amongst thy waters cold and clear !” 


Mr. Mickle, in his paraphrastical translation of the “ Lustap,” bas given but shadowy honours to 
the epic powers of Camoens, as Lord Byron says that neither he nor Lord Strangford has preserved, in 
our language, the sublimity, graces, and pathetic sweetness of the elegant original 
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Scenes from the new historical Irish Drama of KATHLEEN O’NEIL. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


ist Atren. I would not offend that hermit for all the territories of our Prince. 

Aut tHe Atrrenpants. Nor I, nor I, nor I, &c. 

O’Con. He is certainly an extraordinary man, who has consecrated his life to 
religion and works of charity ; so that we should all speak well of him:—but, ha ! 
who have we here ? 


Enter Prince of Thomond, disguised as a harper ; he appears exhausted, as if 
from fatigue. 

Corm. Why, son of song, you seem to have travelled far; but know that the 
bards are welcome always to the hall of O’Neil; here hospitality is enlivened by 
the voice of song. But from what part of this fair Isle hast thou come, minstrel ? 

Tuo. My journey has been long and tedious, though cheered by the kind hos- 
pitality that distinguishes our country. From where the majectic Shannon min- 
gles with the western ocean have I wandered. During my progress, 1 have some- 
times fared sumptuously, in the castle of the chieftain, and pleasurably in the cot 
of the peasant; for the rites of hospitality are assiduously observed in the one, as 
well as in the other. A few miles hence I had the misfortune of losing my way, 
and have been straying amidst your glens and defiles, unable to get forward, until 
the sound of your hunting horns directed me hither to the castle of the chivalric 
O’ Neil. 

Corm. Oh Lord! Father, if this is not the same harper that diverted us all last 
Michaelmas, with his tales of Fingal and Ossian, and his beautiful songs of the 
triumphs of Nial the Great: yes, and it was he that saved the Lady Kathleen 
from being drowned in the boating match. 

O’Con. I was then absent with our heroic Prince. 

Corm. And the greater was your loss, for his mirth would chase away the tears 
from the cheek of a Niobe; he has a charm for turning the weeping into the 
laughing Philosopher ; his jokes stretched my mouth two inches wider, I laughed 
so much. 

Tuo. Report speaks loudly of the Prince’s virtues. 

Coro. It does him but justice, though I must own his brow is now and then a 
little contracted 

O’Con. ’Tis his brave and lofty spirit that ‘ever and anon” breaks forth ; but 
where will you find his equal? In war a lion—in peace a lamb; his ample board 
ever spread for the succour of the hungry wanderer; his sword never drawn, but in 
the defence of the oppressed ; his philanthropic bosom the shrine of truth, and his 
word sacred as the inviolable oath that angels have registered in the records of 
heaven. 

Corm. Yes, father, we have all pretty good reason to be convinced of that ; for 
if he should once, even by accident, happen to say, ‘‘ Cormack, you must remove 
this castle,” as it would be rather cumbersome for one backload, he would make 
me carry it stone by stone, till I had lodged it in the bottom of the lake. 

O’Con. For shame, Cormack! the magnanimous Phelim is firm, but his firm- 
ness is not the offspring of capricious obstinacy ; the loss of his gallant son, who 
fell in the glorious battle of Dundalk, where the Saxons of the pale were routed, 
has thrown a veil of melancholy over his aspect: but where is perfection to be 
found, if not in Phelim ? : 

Corm. In my mind, a great deal more likely to be found with the Lady Kath- 
leen, that peerless paragon of beauty and benignity. She is the softened image 
of her sire ; she is in alabaster what he is in marble, possessing his firmness with- 
out his inflexibility—his noble nature without his pride. He is the oak of the 
forest, fitted to resist the wintry tempest; she is the blossom of the peach, whose 
perfume breathes upon the vernal breeze. Her sister, the Lady Minona, is also 
a sweet charming creature ; but then she is so melancholy since young M‘Der- 
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mot’s death, in the great battle in Scotland, she chokes my breath like the tog fron 
the lake on a misty morning —Oh, Kathleen for me. : 

Tuo. You speak eloquently and warmly on this subject, young man. Down, 
my jealous heart. (aside.) 

O’Con. Minstrel, my son’s language is dictated by truth; she is like a beautiful 
temple, which the image of the Deity mhabits. 

Tuo. She has then, doubtless, many suitors ? 

O’Con. She has, indeed, and among them potent princes. 

Tuo. And one is favoured of course ? 

O’Con. It is said she prefers prince Edward Bruce, who was on a visit at the 
castle lately. But it becomes not me to speak of my chieftain’s daughter. 

Corm. I should be very sorry if it did not become me, for I am as eloquent on 
the subject as Friar O”'Tool when he preached last lent against the abomination of 
golden bodkins and red petticoats; but the truth is, though Lady Kathleen’s eyes 
have set fire to many a warrior’s heart, and that the sweet blandishment of her 
smile has fascinated more captives than her father took in battle from the English 
of the pale, her own heart, like the shield of Achilles, is invulnerable, and no hero 
has yet been fortunate enough to return the compliment. 

O’Con. Hark! the Prince is coming this way. Peace, Cormack—you chatter 
like a magpie. 

Corm. But you never, father, heard so eloquent a magpie before. 


(From the Castle.) Enter Phelim, Kathleen, and Morna—all bow. Kathleen 
smiles benignly. Phelim returns the salute with gracious dignity. Music. 


Guards.” 


Pueuim. So, good warder, how farest thou after the chase ? 

O’Con. Why well, please your Highness ; the chase always cheers my spirits : 
the sound of the horn animates my old heart, and brings back the remembrance of 
the happy days of my youth—Ah! it is pleasant to think of the past. But here is 
a harper who is just arrived, and who seeks from your Highness the rights of 
hospitality. 

Kartu. (Aside) Ha! as I live it is the minstrel that saved my life. Be still, 
my throbbing heart. 

Pur. They are granted—the hall of O’Neil was ever the refuge of genius. 
Conduct him to the castle ; let him receive all the offices of social kindness; they 
are his by right, for he is a stranger. 

Kartu. Oh, sacred and revered title ! 

Pue. Yes, my dear child, it is the title which heaven has consecrated in the 
breasts of Irishmen—the wanderer’s best assurance of safety and protection. But 
this minstrel has another claim—the hallowed torch of genius has shed its light 
around him; and never, oh, never! may the son of song be denied shelter under 
the banner that is emblazoned with the harp of Erin. (Harper bows.) 

Enter Caryl. 

Carvv. I seek your Highness :—this moment a messenger from the chief Lord 
of the English pale announces his speedy arrival; his courier says that he de- 
mands audience of you, and of the Lady Kathleen. 

Pue. This visit of the English Lord Deputy is most strange; but let him 
come. 

Morna. For my part I am very glad he is coming, as it will spring up a 
breeze of cheerfulness, and make some stir in the castle. I always preferred 
high winds to a dead calm of moping melancholy. Surely variety is the life of 
pleasure. (aside. ) pe 

Kartu. Oh, my father, I like not even the name of this minion of the tyrannic 
Edward ; report speaks loudly of his despotism and confiscations in Louth and 
other parts of Leinster, where the oppressed tremble at the tyrant’s nod. 1 must 
abhor, even as a guest, the man whose hands have been embrued in human 
blood—in the blood of my countrymen. 
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Tuo. (Aside.) These are the sentiments of a noble and exalted heart; how 
lovely does woman look when she becomes the advocate of virtue! 

Morna. I’m sure that this great English Lord, who has so much power and 
riches, is a proper match for my Lady. Do, dear foster child, marry him. (aside, 
to Kathleen.) 

Pur. My dear Kathleen, hospitality demands that we should receive this En- 
glish chief. But come, Bermingham will soon be here ; let us prepare to give him 
audience. Warder, to your care I commit the young Bard ; let him be your guest, 
and when leisure permits, he shall gladden our souls with the melodious voice of 
the harp. [ Exeunt into the castle. 

Corm. (Aside) Now would I give my left hand off my body for permission to 
drub, in an Iris style, that oppressive Saxon with the right. He comes here on 
no good intent, I'll warrant { Exit into the castle. 

(To be continued.) 





GRAND CELEBRATION OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 
By the Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty in this City. 


Never was the anniversary of the Irsh apostle celebrated with greater magni- 
ficence—never was this day, which is the hallowed passover of all the exiles of 
Erin, commemorated in foreign climes, by such “ a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul,” as that which distinguished the memorable jubilee of the friends of Civil and 
Religious Liberty, at Tammany Hall, on the 17th of March, 1829. It was the 
array of American sympathy for Irish sufferings—a Confederation organized and 
marshalled by the spirit of FREEDOM and the genius of TOLERATION at the altar of 
festivity, where liberality and good feeling convinced us, that though far from the 
green Isle of our birth, we are still in the asylum of the oppressed, the refuge of the 
Exile, where we are never obliged to “‘ sit down by the waters of Babylon to weep.” 
It is not the Euphrates of captivity we found in America, but the Hudson of liberty, 
whose sanative and oblivious waters serve to alleviate the pain of our exile, and 
lull to repose the regret which is associated with the remembrance of our native 
country. 

The assembly was numerous and highly respectable, and near 300 gentlemen 
sat down to a most sumptuous banquet. 

Dr. Macneven, the patriotic and zealous President of the Association of the 
Friends of Ireland, took the chair, and was ably assisted by the Vice Presidents. 
Among the company we recognised his honour the Mayor, the Recorder, Chief 
Justice Jones, the very Rev. Dr. Power, the Rev. Docters M‘Leod and M‘Clay, 
with other reverend gentlemen of all religious persuasions ; Major General Mor- 
ton, honourable G. C. Verplanck, Judge Swanton, Wm. Sampson, TT’. A. Emmet, 
and Denis M‘Carthy, Esqrs. as well as Aldermen Lozier, Bryson, Strong, &c. 

The very Rev. Joun Power, Roman Catholic Dean of New-York, pronounced 
grace, and the Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, of the Presbyterian church, the prayer of thanks- 
giving. After the singing of Non Nobis Domine, the President rose and address- 
ed the guests in nearly the following language :— 


GentLEmEN—We have assembled to honour the principles of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, and not without the hope of giving them greater currency by this example of 
our attachment and celebration. The cause which convenes us is essentially the same 
as that which, a few years ago, assembled good men of all nations and creeds, even at 
public dinners, for the purpose of giving their voice against the enslavement of the 
Africans. 4. a 

And after the same manner that the general opinion of civilized nations was success- 
fully pronounced in favour of the persecuted Greeks, so we invoke this universal 
power in behalf of our kindred across the Atlantic, who suffer persecution for con- 
science’ sake. 
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Who shall say that the public given of this free, and just, and enlightened country, 
upon a subject too, on which, of all people, we have the most experience, will not in- 
form the understanding and change the hearts of those rulers who still walk in the 
mists of prejudice and error? 

Happily man is so constituted that he must hearken to his conscience, act upon his 
convictions, and respect the opinions of those with whom ! e holds intercourse. Whence 
else the controling force of education? whence else the utiliiy of moral and religious 
instruction? whence else the mighty dominion of the press? We invoke publie opinion 
then, the regulator of civilized communities; we appeal to j ublic opinion for breaking 
the bonds of the noble people of Ireland. Our Association, an. all others of the same 
kind, through this widely exten:'ed continent. have no other object than this in view. 
We east politics far from us; bu! we wish to make known to all mankind, and espe- 
cially to that nation whose language we speak and whose usages are ina great measure 
ours, that we have rejected the intolerant part of its laws, »nd find ourselves the hap- 

ier for having done so—that the States of America. which of all modern nations have 
ongest enjoyed liberty of conscience in its greatest latitu:le, ascribe to this boundless 
freedom their internal concord, their social happiness, and their immense prosperity. 


The toasts from the chair, which we are sorry our space will not allow us to 
publish, were characteristic of the glowing and luminous mind whence they 
emanated. 

When the cheering and acclamation, which the announcement of the toast re- 
specting the President of the United States had called forth, subsided, Roverr 
Emmet, Esq. favoured the company with a comic song ; a Mr. Plumer also gave, 
with vocal felicity, a sentimental and characteristic song, composed for the patriotic 
occasion, by J. B. Sheys, Esq. The President then read letters from the Secre- 
tary of State, Bishops Hobart and Duboise, as well as from Judge Irvine, expres- 
sive of their regret that imperious circumstances alone compelled them to decline 
the invitation to the dinner. 

The Mayor rose and gave the following toast, which is as complimentary to his 
own liberality, as it is to the valour of the Irish. 

“The gallant sons of Hibernia, whose prompt, dauntless, and faithful services 
in the war of independence have immortalized their names in the annals of our 
country.” 

The Chief Justice prefaced his toast, “ ‘The memory of Tuomas Appis Em- 
MET,” with a speech, in which he pronounced an eloquent eulogium on the virtues 
and genius of a patriot and a jurist, whose fame has kindled another star in the 
constellation of his country, and whose talents have exalted and dignified that ho- 
nourable profession of which he was the pride and ornament. 

Upon the health of the truly charitable and philanthropic Bishop of Norwich, 
who never “ gave up to party what was meant for mankind,” being drank, the 
very Rev. Dr. Power rose and gave expression to the following liberal and en- 
lightened sentiments :— 


Mr. President—IJ am glad to see that the name of the Bishop of Norwich is hailed 
with rapture by this Association. He, Sir, is a true friend of Civil and Religions Li- 
berty, and I am persuade: that the brilliant example of that great and venerable Pre- 
late has gone far to dissipate English prejudices towards Ireland. 1 myself, Sir, have 
often perused with celight some of his confidential letters to distinguished personages 
of my acquaintance, and never did a purer spirit of benevolence breathe than his, in 
those communications. I recollect his sentiments well. They go to this : That liberty 
is good for every one, and that he would be mean and sordid who would confine the 

at blessing to a limited circle. A Protestant himself from conviction, he was satis- 

d that others had a similar consict:on of their respective creeds, and that therefore it 
was desirable to have the great ques'ions of Religion settled by 1eason and persuasion, 
not by force and temporal disabilities. ‘This, Sir, is the doctrine of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and that on which our Society is based. ‘There are other societies formed on 
different principles. ‘The Orange Lodges and Brunswick Clubs; with these we hold 
no communion. We reprobate their principles, and, Gentlemen, I feel that | cannot 
better repay the courtesy you have shown me, than by proposing a toast, which will 
give full expression to our own principles and feelings. I beg leave to give, Sir, 
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‘The abolition of ORANGE LODGES, BRUNSWICK CLUBS, and the INQUI- 
SITION. 

This toast was hatled with enthusiastic plaudits. 

The following energetic and spirited speech of so distinguished a character as 
the Recorper of this city, a gentleman whose virtues as a citizen illuminate the 
sphere of private life, and whose forensic talents and impartiality as a judge give 
eminence and dignity to the station which he fills so creditably, is an unanswerable 
and a triumphant refutation of the calumnies that American prejudice, under the 
orders of two literary “ Colonels,” of Gotham, would wish to stamp on the Irish 
character. 


His Honour the Recorder being calle! for, he said, 

Mr. Chairman—It has happened to me, perhaps more than to most other gentlemen 
of this good company, to have become intimately acquainted with the character of my 
Irish fellow citizens of all classes, and { am happy in the occasion that presents itself 
this evening of publicly expressing the thanks of an American for their services to my 
country. 

Sir—In the war of the Revolution they united with us in resisting the despotism of 
England. They rallied around our Eagles, and sallantly fought under our stars and 
our stripes. In that great, arduous, protracted, and trying struggle, they put forth all 
the energies of a brave, generous, an! persevering people. We triumphed, and they 
were satisfied that the United States had won their freedom an! independence. 

In the war of 1812, a war rendered as necessary as i! was just, by the atrocities of 
Great Britain, we find the Irish again filling our ranks. ‘The same gallantry, the same 
bravery, the same devotion to our Republic animated them as in our first contest. They 
freely offered up their lives in defence of the mghts, honour and liberty of their adopted 
country. 

In peace they have distinguishe |! themselves in our Legislative Assemblies and in 
our halls of Congress. They have shone with lustre in the walks of science and lite- 
rature. And you all remember how the talents, the genius, and the eloquence of an 
illustrious man, now no more, lately swayed the bench and the bar of the State of 
New-York. 

With regard to the Irish in humble life, who have fled from oppression to our shores, 
and who have been less favoured by education and fortune, I wish to attest to their 
usefulness. 1 have witnessed their honest and laborious industry. ‘They have assist- 
ed us to build our cities, to dig our canals, to fell our forests, and they crowd the ranks 
of our gallant militia. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to avail myself of the present opportunity to do justice to 
the [rish in another particular. ‘Their enemies have said that they are opposed to law 
and government. ‘Tis accusation is false. All my experience convinces me, that after 
the Irish have found that our laws are just, and imparti+lly administered—that every 
man’s religion is protected, and no man’s religion is preferred—that the government is 
parental, and confers equal benefits on all—there are nowhere to be found better citi- 
zens than the Irish. If, when they first arrive amongst us, they should distrust both 
law and government, is not that suspicion the strongest evidence of the pernicious ef- 
fects of the partial government and oppressive law under which they grew up? A go- 
vernment which affixes disqualifications to a subject, merely becau.e be worships God 
according to the dictates of his conscience, and laws which abridge his civil rights on 
account of his religious faith. 

Sir, I beg leave to give you the following sentiment : 

The [rish—Always welcome to our shores, but thrice welcome while they are de- 
ptived of liberty at home. 


Mr. Verrianck, ina speech, distinguished for brilliancy of. language, and 
elevation of sentiment, passed a glowing encomium on the virtues of the vener- 
able Charles Carroll, Esq. and then exhibited a luminous view of the freedom and 
toleration, that actuated the liberal and philanthropic policy of Lord Baltimore 
and the Roman Cathelic colony, by whom the state of Maryland was founded. 
We are extremely sorry that we cannot give this speech to our readers. He was 
followed by Mr. James Sues, who spoke with a felicity and force that often 
soared to the pinnacle of emphatic eloquence ; he concluded an able and animat- 
ing speech, by giving the following toast. ‘“ Dr. Macneven—the man who has 
for the last thirty-five years, been the undeviating and uncompromising friend of 
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Ireland, and of civil and religious liberty.” This toast was received with thundei's 
of applause. As soon as the cheering was calmed to silence, the President pour- 


ed out his feelings in a pellucid effusion of eloquence, of which the following is 
but a faint and spiritless picture. 


GentTLEMEN—I return you my best thank- for this mark of your favour. Your 
sympathies have been awakened by the eloquent commendation of Mr. Shea, and a 
feeling heart is not niggard of its requitai. But though you have overpaid my good 
intentions, you have. at least, not mistaken their sivnceri'y. Were I born in any other 
country than Ireland, I would be the same strenuous advovate for its rights and liber- 
ties, with the knowledge I have of its people. In my affection for that country, it can 
be scarcely said there is either national prejudice or partiality, for a very small portion 
of my active life was spent in my native land. I first left it a boy, and returned to it a 
man, when the prepossessions of birth, if any existed, were balanced by connexions 
formed elsewhere, anj by associations that, to this moment, are most dear to my heart. 
Mine is then the impartial tes'imo y of a citizen of the world, and I must say, thai at 
the period of my return, the state of society in Ireland was delightful. The animating 
and ennobling assemblies of the volunteers had just intermingled with the people, and 
produced good will, and confidence, and intimacy among all. The gaiety, wit, and 
good fellowship of their national character overspread the whole surface of the com- 
munity, and, with all those lighter qualities that embellish life, you found a solidity of 
understanding. and a glow of heart which showed nature had formed the Irish for a 
people who should unite in their composition, whatever is amiable and estimable in 
man. 

Without being of that country, who would not sicken to see the foul fiend creep in- 
to such a garden of sweets to infuse is poison into every bosom, to alienate brothers 
and friends, to sow distrust and hatred, and all for the sake of prostrating the Irish- 
man’s country to the avarice and despotism of the English government. The plan 
was most wicked, and the execution not easy. It bas cost the English government 
forty years of Machiavelian policy to make the Irish mutual enemies. It would not 
take forty days for a government such as ours to make them true countrymen and 
friends. 1 am interested for Ireland, not merely because of the adventitious connex- 
ion of birth, but as a man ard a philanthropist. I indulge this feeling as 1 condemr. 
injustice, and abhor tyranny, and as i: fits me for being a good citizen of America, 
which after all, Gentlemen, is our only country. For me, | thank heaven, it is the 
country of my children. Behold those native Americans around you, among the first 
for worth and station, and lead in our city. ‘They enrol themselves as friends of Ire- 
land, for the spirit of liberty within them rises indignant against oppression, and a com- 
munity of sentiment will ever produce unity of action among congenial minds, all the 
world over. Gentlemen! we may reasonably flatter ourselves that the proceedings of 
this assembly will prove favourable to a strong and general assertion of the principles 
of civil and religious liberty throughout this great country, and that they will have a 
beneficial influence on the same cause in the British isles, where the voice of America 
reverberates like the echo, doubled in its course by many a palpitating heart and res- 
ponding mind. Those proceedings will promote co-operation here among the Irish them- 
selves, elevate and purify their affections, as based on lofty purposes, and render them 
subjects of greater respect and consideration with the American community. 


Tuomas W. Crerke, Esq. spoke with his usual vigour of language, and 
warmth of patriotic feeling. We hope to compensate our readers for the want 
of his admirable speech, by giving them, shortly, an Essay from his classic pen. 


The President announced the next toast in succession : 
The Press. 


Upon this subject, Mr. Sampson, having been called upon by the President, observ- 
ed, that so great a theme would well <ieserve a better orator. ‘The Press was perhaps, 
when all its great effects were contemplated, the most important of human inventions. 
To trace the progress of language from the first elements of oral speech to its present 
improved state, owing to this benificent agent, would here be out of time and place. 
Enough to say that the Press, when free and uncorrupted, is the faithful guardian of 
man’s dearest rights, the shield of the oppressed, the scourge of the oppressor, the 
hope of the patriot, and the stay and strengthener of virtue and true honour. It is the 
lamp of knowledge, and “knowledge is the wing on which we mount to heaven.” 
Where the Press is free, there will man be free ; and never is it more glorious, nor those 
who wield its force more worthy of their office, than when they lend their powerful 
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aid w vhat sacred cause which brings us here together—the cause of civil and religious 
liberty throughout the world, Leaving then, for the present the more lofiy views of 
this great subject as things well known and appreciated, let me present to notice a 
virtue lately discovered in this prime organ of improvement, which, like the process 
of the humane society, can resuscitate and recall subjects from apparent death by 
suffocation, strangulation, or drowning. And this brings me to relate the story of 
what fell out of late between a civil man of Ireland and certain wild men in Kent. 
Kent, in the commentaries, Cassar writes, was termed ‘the civilest place of all the 
isle,” and might, but for those followers of Jack Cade, have still remained so; for as 
the poet says— 

** Sweet is the country, because full of riches, 

The people valiant, liberal. active, wealthy, 

Which makes us hope they are not void of pity.” 

He then traced the history of the Brunswickers through their several degrees of 
peep-o'day boys, Orangemen, and Brunswickers ; and described their triumphant ap- 
pearance on Penenden Heath, and introduced Mr. Shiel into the midst of them, with 
a Pilgrim’s staff and wreath of olive, and told how he besought them not to denounce 
new wars upon his country, already “ sick of many griefs;” how, by every art of elo- 
qent persuasion he tried to deprecate their fury, and entreated them not to bruise the 
broken reed. How he conjured them by the common faith of their ancestors, by their 
own Saxon Alfred, by gavil kind and human kind, and whatever they held dearest ; 
but all in vain. ‘The more they raised the banner cry of “ Kent invicta,” and “ no 
Popery,” and the voice of the modest pilgrim was drowned in the loud uproar; and 
their day was closed and their night wasted in the vain delight of false glory and 
strong beer. 

But the next morning saw another light. ‘The ruddy goddess of the morn in saffron 
robe unbarred with rosy fingers the golden portals of the day, and shed her early light 
upon the world. ‘The Chronicle inscribed upon his faithful records the advent of a 
coming day. The Herald proclaimed it to the Globe, and it was already seen amongst 
the signs of the Times. And last of all came forth the glorious Sun ; that Sun that 
shines alike on the Medway and the ‘Thames, on Dover’s cliffs and castles, as on Lon- 
don’s Tower, upon the just and on the Brunswickers. 

And what was their amazement to behold on his broad disk, in characters as plain as 
the hand writing on the wall—the drowned speech! Mr. S. then passed to the dinner 
given to the injured and insulted Son of that land of hospitality, ‘‘ where the wander- 
er is welcomed with eushla ma chree,” by certain wise and worthy citizens of London, 
jealous of the honour of old England: how they made a feast, and how in the midst 
of them they seated the Son of Erin; and how they regaled and refreshed him with 
wit and wine. and warmed him with the sunshine of benevolence and humanity: So 
that St. Patrick looked down upon them. smiled to see how the wise men of London 
drank in the words of his favourite child. And once more was his speech, all radiant 
riding on the sun-beams, conveyed to the astonished Brunswickers. 

At length returned to the green isle, the gem of the ocean, he relates the adventures 
of his pilgrimage, and tells of the strange race he had encountered on the heath of 
Penenden ; of their mode of warfare, and their clubs, and of these their tenets : 

1. To do unto others what they would not have done to themselves. 

2. To hate their neighbours as much as they loved themselves. 

8. To have two measures in their dealings, a small one to give, and a large one to 
take. 

And now the Press again catches the living sounds. The Dublin Evening Post 
blows from his horn the wicked words back to the shores of Kent, and the Brunswick- 
ers cry—here is this Mr. Thompson come again. ‘These speeches have long ago 
reached us, and are now on their way to the east and west, and have doubled Cape 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. ‘They have gone abroad by sea and land, by steam- 
er, rail road, canal, and all the channels of loco-motion and intelligence of this inven- 
tive age, and not till they return again from the remotest part, will the Brunswickers 
cease to hear again and again of what they vainly hoped would prove the last dying 
speech of Richard Shiel, who suffered for the erime of Popery on Penenden heath, but 
was restored through this virtue in the press; and whose health I now propose Sir, in a 
bumper. 

Richard Shiel, a free Press, and Saint Patrick forever. 


There never was an evening, consecrated to festivity and social pleasure, went off 
with more cheerfulness and harmony, which were kept up with unabated hilarity, until 
the rosy breath of Aurora blew out the bright torches of conviviality and enlivening wit. 
Vor. IL—14 























































































Irish Affairs. 


IRISH AFFAIRS 


To make room for the following interesting speeches, we are necessitated to exclude 
and several poetic pieces which we had in type for this publication. 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Dusuix, Wepnespay, Jan. 28.—There was a very full attendance at the Associa- 
tion yesterday. Mr. Lawless was present for the first time since his return from the 
North. 

The SECRETARY read a long and very able statistical document from the Rev. 
Mr. Prior, P. P. of the Union of Westcull and Kilmore, county of Cork, which con- 
tained the following Census Return of those Parishes : 


Catholics 9,618 | Protestants, 1,195. 


Mr. LAWLESS detailed at some length his reception in the North, during his re- 
cent visit. 


LORD CLONCURRY—THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND—BRUNS- 
WICKISM IN THE NORTH. 

Mr. O°;CONNELL—I rise to hand in 10. the subscription of Lord Cloncurry for 
the year 1829. (Cheers.) His Lordship has been a constant member of the Associa- 
tion, almost since its formation ; and he has paid his annual subscription regularly. 
All who know him are convinced that there does not exist a more sincere lover of lib- 
erty ; or a more true friend of Ireland. (Cheers.) In this assembly it is unnecessary 
to pronounce his eulogium; and the enthusiastic cheer which followed the announce- 
ment of his name, demonstrates how sensibly we are alive to the undeviating and un- 
changeable ee of Lord Cloncurry, in uniting with every man who struggles for 
the regeneration of Iretand. (Loud applause.) What he was in 1797, when a boy, 
he is now in 1829, when many years of manhood have passed over. (Cheers.) I wish 
to take this opportunity of correcting a statement regarding Lord Cloncurry, as con- 
nected with the causes of the Marquis of Anglesey’s removal. I stated from report, 
that one of the assigned causes of Lord Anglesey’s recall was, his intimacy with Lord 
Cloncurry ; but I had no other foundation for the assertion than a long prevalent re- 
port. (Hear.) Ina letterto me Lord Cloncurry totally discountenances the idea ; he 
considers it totally impossible that such could have been the fact, and he desires me 
so to state in the Association. We cannot, however, be long astray, as a fortnight may 
not elapse before the entire correspondence (which is in the possession of Lord An- 
glesey) shall be laid before Parliament, and the paltry and contemptible motives which 
led to his removal shall be exposed to the world. (Hear, hear.) 1 think that the se- 
lection of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland as Chief Governor of Ireland, was 
most unwise and impolitic. (Hear.) I do not stand forth to accuse the Duke of North- 
umberland of any thing unworthy in his private character ; such is not my object, and 
I make that remark, because we have lately heard much from timid friends, about in- 
temperate invective. It was a maxim of Rochefoucault, ‘ that there were not two 
friends, no matter how warmly attached, who could not bear each other’s misfortunes 
with Christian fortitude.” (Hear, hear.) It is foreign from my disposition to imitate 
the slanderers of private reputation ; but I tell those who accuse us of intemperance, 
to look at the cient of our enemies ; and I ask, has Lord Cloncurry escape:! ? How 
often have the hired slanderers torn open the festering remains of old family misfor- 
tunes, in order to deter that upright and unflinching patriot ; that ornament of his or- 
der, from joining in the advocacy of our cause? (Hear, hear.) Again I recur to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and I say, that if he were a sincere Christian, he would not 
deny to others the right which he exercises himself; if he entertained a sincere con- 
viction of the truth of the doctrines which he professes, he would be satisfied with 
those arguments which had convinced himself, and he would not coerce other men’s 
conscience. (Hear, hear, hear.) No man can be sincere who would persecute others 
for their religious convictions ; and he cannot be a Christian who refuses to us what 
we are ready to grant to others, and what every Catholic yw in the world gives tu 
its native Protestant inhabitants. (Hear, hear, hear.) The Duke of Northumberland 
will not grant us freedom of conscience, and I therefore arraign him as not being a 
sincere Christian. My next charge against him is a want of intellect: for, if he pos- 
sessed a clear understanding, and an honest heart, he could not be the advocate of in- 
tolerance. (Hear, hear,) Ido not mean to say, that he has not enough of what is 
termed churchwardening piety, to go regularly to church on Sundays; bet * *= 
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were a true Christian, and an enlightened man, be would not oppose the passing of 
that measure which the Duke of Wellington said would benefit the State, by benefit- 
ing every individual belonging to it. (Hear, hear.) But it is given out that the Duke 
of Northumberland is possessed of great wealth, and it is expected that by laying out 
a little money, hie will purchase the mean applause ofthe mob. They must indeed be 
a low and degraded mob whose applause could be purchased by a few pence ; they 
must be a base mob who would sell their country for a mess of pottage ; who would 
give up their only inheritance, their attachment to the land of their nativity, for so con- 
temptible a return. I have too high an opinion of the very humblest of my country- 
men, to suppose for a moment, that this can possibly be the case; and I am convinced 
that the cold calculation in Peel’s office, will utterly fail. (Hear.) The Duke of 
Northumberland comes here because he is irreclaimable ; because he is not enlightened, 
and cannot be converted ; and I will ask if his mind were open to conviction, what was 
the meaning of removing Lord Anglesey ? ‘That high-minded man was neutral be- 
tween the parties—he put down faction ; but he did not mistake for a faction those 
who were struggling for the blessings of liberty. The Duke of Northumberland will 
become the tool of the baneful faction ; and he will display bis impartiality, as the 
Mail has it, by favouring one side, and by endeavouring to putus cown. I say endea- 
vouring, for we cannot be put down. (Cheers.) They may pass another Algerine 
Act; they may prevent us from meeting in this room ; but are not our chapels open ; and 
is there any law to prevent a layman from preaching for an hour and a half after the last 
mass ? (Laughter.} Is there any law to prevent ten or fifteen persons from dining together? 
500 may also dine at the same time and place. (Cheers.) Fifty persons may join over 
tea and cakes, so may fifteen hundred. (Hear.) ‘Tea and Tract Societies are the fa- 
vourite meeting places of the Biblicals ; we, too, canhave ours. (Hear.) They may 
extinguish the ‘Habeas Cor nus, but they cannot put us down whilst there is a remnant 
of the Constitution remaining. As long as they leave a single shred of the constitu- 
tion nailed to the mast, so long shall the little crew of old Erin stand by her, and fear- 
lessly bide the pelting of the storm of persecution. (Loud cheers.) Already have the 
Brunswickers given unequivocal indications of the state of things which we are about 
to endure. o hear) Have they not had two mighty meetings in Monaghan, 
which were followed by the most horrible outrages on the unoffending Catholics ? Was 
not the King’s Mail stopped on the highway, and a Barrister threatened with murder, 
for merely performing his professional duty; and if that duty had been performed 
when the coach passed by, Mr. Randal Kernan would have been murdered by the Or- 
angemen of Fermanagh. (Hear.) There were guards and passengers in the coach, 
yet we have not heard of any step taken by the authorities to investigate the atrocity, 
and bring the guilty parties to justice. During the administration of Lord Wellesley, 
it was the habit to send down King’s Counsel on such occasions; but it does not ap- 
pear that Lord Leveson Gower has deemed it necessary to pursue such a course rela- 
tive to the outrages in Monaghan and Fermanagh. (Cries of hear, hear, hear.) If in 
a Catholic country, Protestants were treated in the manner that Catholics were treated 
in the North, how would the Catholics who sanctioned such proceedings be exclaimed 
against by Protestants. (Hear, hear.) Deservedly would they be exclaimed against, 
and no Protestant would be more ready than I should be to call out for punishment up- 
on the miscreants, who could be guilty of such atrocities. (Hear. hear.) But there is 
another case; it has been stated inthe newspapers; a gentlewan named Taylor, a 
Magisirate, an Orangeman, and a Brunswicker ; to the house of this gentleman, Cath- 
olics had to fly for protection from the Orangemen; the house was surrounded by 
them. Mr. ‘Taylor went out to expostulate ; was he respected ? No, he was knocked 
down by the Orangemen ; they surrounded the house, and insisted upon admission ; 
luckily, the tumult attracted the attention of the police to the spot, and but for that cir- 
cumstance, there would have been an indiscriminate massacre of every one in the 
house ; one Catholic who was found outside, was nearly cut in pieces by the Orange- 
men. These facts I state upon the authority of young Mr. Taylor, who has published 
them in the oes me and I mean on Thursday to bring forward a motion for a par- 
ticular petition on the Monaghan outrages. (Hear, hear.) 1 have said that the sys- 
tem of Brunswickism cannot last, unless, indeed, Mr. Peel be determined on an exter- 
mination, to which Horners may have been supposed to have said grace, and the peo- 
ple are to be given up to the infernal furies that at present infest the country. (Hear, 
hear.) We should say to Parliament that the Catholics are unarmed, (it is proper that 
they should be so,) but you should protect them from massacre, or you should at 
least suffer them to defend themselves. (Cheers.) I have thus thrown out my thoughts 
in the shape of anotice. (Hear.) Itis my wish to disabuse the public mind of a de- 
lusion attempted to be practised upon it with respect to the Duke of Northumber- 
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land. He cannot be coming here for good ; for if good were to be done, who was so 
able to accomplish it as the Marquis of Anglesey? (Hear, and cheers.) 


Mr. STEELE, after disproving and reprobating certain rumours, which had circu- 
lated in reference to the Clare election, said—I am one of those who consider it a mat- 
ter of extreme importance that the Representative of Ireland should be accompanied 
by as numerous and respectable a body as possible, of the clergy and geutry of Ire- 
land, when he goes to take his seat in the Imperial Parliament. (Cheering.) I now beg 
to state, that without consultation with any one except O'Gorman Mahon, I this morn- 
ing did myself the honour of waiting upon lis Grace, the Catholic Arbhbishop of Dub- 
lin, Dr. Murray, and he was pleased to give me permission to state here this evening, 
that if any of the Clergy under his jurisdiction shall wish to accompany Mr. O’Connell, 
that they have his fullest sanction. (Loud cheeering.) In addition to the names which 
I have already mentioned on the last day of meeting, I beg to mention the names of 
Mr. Scully, of Cashel, and Mr O’Connell and Mr. O'Sullivan, of Limerick. ( Cheering.) 
Sir, since I have risen, I cannot repress an impulsion to say something about the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington to his Grace the Duke of Leinster, and the consequences 
which that letter must inevitably generate. With respect to the letter itself, I can only 
describe it truly by saying, that it is most impertinent. (Hear, hear, hear.) But there 
are cases in which men can contrive to be exceedingly impertinent without subjecting 
themselves to personal responsibility, by steering their course in writing and speaking 
within certain limits, in which they are borne out by official situation. Such is the case 
of the Duke of Wellington. He has written the Duke of Leinster a most io.pertinent 
letter, of which his Grace the Duke of Leinste: cannot, however, take any personal 
hold. (Hear, hear.) Well, be it so; it will do us service. 1, Sir, am one of those who 
do not at all deplore many things which have befallen our body which at the time they 
happened, inflicted a great deal of exasperation. Why? I will tell you; because the 
Catholic body of Ireland was, in former times, so torpid that it only required the mighty 
working of the mighty mind of him who formed this Association, to rouse them to ac- 
tion; the working of that man who has in him mighty elements for effecting mighty 
purposes ; but it was also most useful that there should have been some collateral 
causes in operation to produce in our body politic that kind of — inflammation 
which has been attended with results so stupendous, that they are not limited in their 
operation to our own country, nor to’ the empire, nor even to Europe, but, thank God 
Almighty, they are now, as you have heard this evening, in the New World, as well as 
the Old, and the people of America sympathise in spirit with the oppressed Irish Ca- 
tholies, thoug!: the billows of the mighty Atlantic roll between the two countries. ( Cheers.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Mr. SHEIL—I give notice that I shall, on ‘Tuesday next, move a vote of thanks to 
the Americans, who have sent us a further remittance of 1000 dollars from New-York. 
This contribution offers a wide field for observation. It is one of the trans-Atlantic re- 
sults of the Catholic Association. My object is not barely to express our thankfulness 
to our auxiliaries in America, but to point to the wide ramifications into which the ef- 
fects of this strange institution have branched. Let the government look to it. (Cheers.) 
We have attracted the attention not only of the empire, but of the chief nation of ano- 
ther hemisphere. This statement might at first appear to be tinctured with exaggera- 
tion. My answer to the charge is the letter of Dr. Macnevin. What! will the govern- 
ment of these countries allow a system of wrong to go which produces such results? 
The Catholic rent is levied in New-York. Is it wise to permit Irish grievances thus to 
eccupy American contemplation? But it is not to the United States that this sympathy 
for Ireland is confined. The colonies of England Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada are all concurring in a zealous participation in ‘his great question. Associa- 
tions formed upon this great pattern of discontent are risin. up in the American de- 
pendencies of Great Britain. (Cheers.) A newspaper has been sent to Montreal, con- 
taining dissertations, in the French language, upon the wrongs o1 Ireland. (Loud cheers.) 
Does ii never occur to the ; overnment that they are creating the ultimate means of or- 
ganised disaffection abroad, while they are thus nurturing this confederacy of discord 
at home? (Cheers.) ‘The Catholic Association is a model which the Colonies of Eng- 
land are already beginning to copy. (Loud cheers.) ‘The Canadians are meeting to 
redress our grievances—will they not at last meet for the relief of their own? (Long, 
continued cheering.) ‘Thus the government is encouraging bad political habits in the 
empire. Why are not these views pressed upon them? It is said that the Catholic 
question is worn out—no such thing. It is an inexhaustible fountain of wrong, and 
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they are but imperfect advocates who cannot find newness in events. ‘True it is that 
the old abstract arguments are worn out; but incidents are coming in as their substi- 
tutes. Does America furnish no new materials for the a'voeate of Catholic freedom? 
(Cheers.) Does the gathering of the Catholic rent in New-York «ffor' no fresh topic 
of adjuration? Are the colonial results of the question of so little value that they can- 
not be pressed upon the mind of England? I intend o take up the question in this new 
fashion, and, with that intent, I give notice that [ shall, on { ues:iay next, move a vote 
of thanks to the subscribers to the Catholic rent in the United States. ( Cheers.) 

JOHN LAWLESS, Esq. was then called to the Chair, and thanks having been re- 
turned to the Rev. Mr. L’Estrange, the meeting adjourned. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Irish Snretp Orrice, 30th March, 1829. 


By the Ship Heraxo, which arrived at Baltimore on Friday last, English papers have 
been brought down to the Sth ultimo, furnishing the speech of t)e King. and an account 
of the opening of the British Parliament. ‘The whole of the King’s speech, or rather 
the speech of Wellington and Peel, is so singularly enveloped in the clouds of ambi- 
guity and obscureness, that it is difficult to discern its meaning through their rhetorical 
mists. But it is easy to fathom their hostile policy towards Ireland, as that is shrouded 
in no sophistry, nor masked in Machiavelian disguise ; It is not the Dove of Conciliation 
it sends forth to persecuted Ireland, but deliberately flings the firebrand of insult on the 
wounded feelings and combustible indignation of seven millions of enslaved people. If 
the pile is kindled, it will only be extinguished by an ocean of blood. Let Wellington 
pause ere he proceeds farther in his crusade against Catholic Ireland, whose sufferings 
and wrongs ery to heaven for vengeance! The blood of the martyred Ney is already on 
his head; it remains to be seen whether he will imbrue the hands which he stained at 
the instance of the heaven-accursed Bourbons, with the gore of the “ bravest of the 
brave,” in a parricidal attempt on the life of bis country’s freedom. - Neither he, nor 
Peel can put down the Carnoxic Association ; that body is IRELAND PERSONIFIED; it 
is the rock on Which rreEpom shall erect her temple. Attempt to attack it, my Lord 
Duke, a:d your army will be annihilated like the swoln surge that bursts its rage on the 
flinty precipices of Kerry. The Catholic Asscciation has planted in Ireland the ser- 
pent’s teeth, which at their nod and bidding will spring up in millions of armed hosts, 
to resist oppression. 

A conditional and restricted emancipation will not allay the discontents of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Their religion, for which they have suffered through ages of 
persecution, shall be as free, and unfettered, and chainless as the breeze. Heaven and 
the dictates of conscience have pronounced its Jaws immutable and eternal, and by 
those laws alone shall it be governed; no English king shall ever be its head—no 
British Cabinet shall ever appoint its ministers. 

For refusing to sanction a royal supremacy, a Bis!.op Fisher, a Sir 'Tiiomas Moore, 
and a Primate of Ireland, suffered martyrdom. Can Wellington and Peel suppose that 
the Catholics of the nineteenth century are not animated with the same spirit of devotion 
to their creed, which swayed the hexven-touched souls of these victims of tyranny ? 

It will be seen by the following extract from the Delphian speech of the British Min- 
isters, that every effort will be tried to suppress the great nucleus, around which the 
hopes and sympathies of seven millions cling so tenaciously—the Caruotic Association. 

‘The state of Ireland has been the object of his Majesty’s continued solicitude. 
His Majesty laments that in that oe of the United Kingdom an Association should 
still exist which is dangerous to the public peace, and incompatible with the spirit of 
the constitution ; which keeps alive discord and iJ! will amongst his Majesty’s subjects; 
and which must, if permitte to continue, effectually obstruct every effort permanently 
to improve the condition of Ireland. His Majesty confidently relies on the wisdom 
and on the support of his Parliament. and his Majesty feels assured that you will com- 
mit to him such powers as may enable 'im to maintain his just authority. His Ma- 
jesty recommends, that when this essential object shall have been accomplished, you 
should take into your deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland; and that 
you should review the laws which inipose civil disabilities on bis Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. You will consider whether the removal of those disabilities can be 
effected consistently with the full and permanent security of our establishments in 
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church and state ; with the maintenance of the Reformed Religion, established by law, 
and the rights and privileges of the Bishops and of the Clergy of this realm, and of the 
church committed to their charge. These are institutions which must ever be held 
sacred in this Protestant kingdom, and which it is the duty and the determinatian of his 
Majesty to preserve inviolate.” 

Who can see a gleam of hope beaming for Ireland in the preceding extract ? 





ORIGINAL PATCH WORK. 


Eprraru on an Actor. An eccentric Gentleman in Dublin, who was a great admi- 
aer of an actor of the name of Thomas Jackson, caused, after his death, an event that 
occurred in 1502, a marble monument to be erected to his memory, in the church yard 
of Drumcondra, inscribed with the following epitaph.— 

“ Sacred to the memory of Tuomas Jackson, Comedian, who was engaged Decem- 
ber 21 1748, to play a Comic cast of characters in this great Theatre, the World, for 
many of which he was prompted by nature to excel. ‘The season being ended, his 
Benefit over, the — all paid, and his accounts closed, he made his exit in the tragedy 
of Death, on the 17 of March 1802, in full assurance of being no more called to Rehear- 
sal; where he hopes to find his forfeits all cleared, his cast of parts bettered, and his 
situation made agaeeable by him who paid the great stock debt for the love he bore to 
performers in general. 

Tue gutine Passton. A Lady’s beauty is dear to her in every situation: in sick- 
ness and even in death. A lady in Dublin a few years ago who was celebrated for the 
loveliness of her personal charms being in the last stage of consumption, and whenton 
the point of death her attendants were rubbing her temple with hungary water to rouse 
her from aswoon, she as soon as she recovered her senses, entreated them to desist for 
that application would wither her complexion, and make her hair grey!” 





THE DRAMA. 
Mapame Feron, anp tHe Mespames Knicut ann Austin. 

These three ladies have been elevated by popular opinion, to the loftiest eminence 
of operatic celebrity in this country. Indeed it cannot be denied, but that they respec- 
tively possess a high assemblage of those vocal powers, that tend to give effect to the 
voice of song, and spirit and force to the characters of the English opera. We confess 
we are not among the admirers of Madame Feron, because her “ sounds are not an echo 
of the sense ;” her Italian imitations, ber prolonged shakes, and strained quivers can 
never convey feeling, or passion, for instead of agitating the soul, and thrilling the sen- 
sibility, her unaffecting harmony— 

‘Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” 


But we do not deny her claims to negative merit, as a singer; her vecal science and 
management are of high order and accuracy, still her voice wants that compass, which 
is requisite to display its power in elevate’ tones of liquid and mellow modulation. As 
to her personations, they are never marked by force of character, or striking individual- 
ity; nor is there beauty or expression in her singing, it fails in conveying feeling, or 
touching pathos to the heart; nor can it delineate love, deep, and inextinguishable— 
hopeless despair, or tumultuous and overwhelming joy. 

rs. Knient, we think, in soft modulation of voice, and luxuriant richness of tone, 
is unrivalled in America. 

It is not a matter of wonder, therefore, that we hear with so much delight and interest 
the siren songstress whose voice has been rendered by cultivation, at once the vehicle of 
thought, feeling, and diversified melody. 

Mrs. Austin, as a vocal performer, has merited and received applause. She posses- 
ses a good figure an expressive countenance, and a clear and powerful voice. Her 
songs are often impassioned, and affecting. 

As these three ladies, have, as singers, received the tribute of applause, from the 
unanimous voice of criticism, we wil] endeavour to ascertain the degree of commenda- 
tion to which each is entitled, by estimating their comparative merits. The task is not, 
we are aware, an easy one, and it is with diffidence that we submit the following re- 
marks to the judgment ofour readers. To begin then with something like a criterion. 
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If it were asked what are the essential qualities of a good singer, common to all the dif- 
ferent departments, in which the human voice can serve as the medium of giving ex- 
pression to sentiment, the following four requisites would suggest themselves. A 
full, clear and flexible voice, capable of wide compass, and perfect in the modulation of 
its tones, a facility and nicety of articulation, a variety of ornament suited to the 
character of the music, and a characteristic and touching pathos. These four quali- 
fications are indispensably necessary to lift a vocal performer to professional eminence. 
Madame Feron is no doubt deficient in many of the attributes of song. In pathetic 
music she seldom shows sensibility, and consequently, when she evinces no passion, it 
is impossible to communicate a spark of spirit from the collision of her apathy and su- 
pineness. When we are not, says Horace, affected ourselves, we cannot affect others. 

Though possessed of considerable facility of modulation, she scarcely ever varies 
her cadenzas upon a repitition. ‘The lower notes of her voice are not so firm as those 
of Mrs. Knight, who yet must be classed inferior to her, in the strength and sweetness 
of the higher. 

It is perhaps the bad tast of the day, which induces Madame Feron, to dwell so long 
and so frequently upon a shake, to the utter disgust of every admirer of chaste and ap- 
— ornament. ‘The light of expression too, that faintly plays on her countenance, 
is always dimmed by that grimace, which is so peculiar to the performers of her coun- 
try. On the whole, we must say that she is as inferior to Madame Malibran, as the 
lowest species of Lyric poetry is to the lofty epic. 

Mrs. Knight has the art of placing her powers ina proper light, and her melodious 
strains toach the finest feelings of the heart. In fine she may be characterised as a 
brilliant singer, who can adapt her powers to the emphatic expression of the sublime, 
and the pathetic. 

Mrs. Austin, in depth of voice and rapidity of execution, is only excelled in this 
country by the Mesdames Feron, an’ Knight ; and in the dramatic music of the opera, 
she is often impressive and effective. Indeed her graceful gesture, blooming counte- 
nance, and elegant person, will always gild her defects with the rays of beauty, which 
never fail to dazzle the optics of crirTicisM. 
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Poetry. 
AN OSSIANIC GARLAND, 


For THE GRAVE OF THE LAMENTED Mas. M‘Gowan, the lady of Mr. B. M‘Gowan of thiscity, whose 
premature dissolution on the 8th of March, has plunged the hearts of her inconsolable husband and be- 
reaved parents into that deep affliction, which cannot be soothed by sympathy. She was, indeed, a 
bright example of filial piety and conjugal affection, who concentrated in the sphere of domestic life, 
all those amiable qualities and affable manners, that exalt the female character, and win the affection 
of friends and the esteem of acquaintance. Her soul was ever warm with the rays of benevolence, 
and alive to the vibrations of sensibility, which awoke her pity and solicitude for the distresses and 
woes of others. 

** Short was her life—but ah, the thread how fine ! 
How pure the texture of each finish’d line !” 


Oh ! relentless and inexorable peatH! why hast thou blighted with thy clilling breath, the verdure 
of happiness that had only bloomed in the first spring of adolescence, in a fond husband’s heart? Why 
hast thou thrown thy dark clouds over the nuptial hoxizon in which the sun of contentment so lately 
beamed in its poontide radiance ? 

Thou hast extinguished the torch of felicity in the husband’s bosom, and withered and faded every 
green plant and fragrant blossom that decorated the pleasure-lit landscape of a Fatuer’s hope ! Thou 
hast drawn the dark curtain of desolation over the earthly joys of two families, whom thou hast be- 
nighted in a moonless gloom of misery. Fell destroyer! what ravages dost thou make among the 
children of men! neither youth, beauty, genius, nor virtue is exempt from thy potent power ! Could 
a union of the finest affections of the beart ; could spotless innocence ; could religious piety; could 
the most endearing manners, and the most exemplary conduct, in the most interesting relations of pri- 
vate life, excite thy pity or stay thy hand, Maria M*Gowan, instead of being as she, alas! now is, 
** a clod of the valley,” would be the grace and ornament of the social circle, and the delight and hope 
of her husband and parents? 

But silent she sleeps in her ‘* narrow cell,” the howling breeze moans in the cypresses that shade her 
grave with their solemn foliage, and rustles the grassy drapery that covers her bosom! Blow lightly 
on her grave, oh! ye winds! nor break the repose of her slumbers ; touch not the green verdure that 
sorrows on her tomb, for she was as gentle as the dew-dropping rose that reclines from the beams of 
the sun ; and the purity of her virtues was as white and unspotted as the Elysian lily. 

Her pure benevolent spirit has past away like the dream of the dawn; it has dropped as the dew- 
gems from the petal of the rose ; but her memory is embalmed in the shrine of connubial and parental 
affection ; it is preserved in the recollection of friendship, whose sympathy will often shed the tear of 
regret, when it presents her image in the mirror of retrospection. 

April 1st. 1829. Frveat. 










































































Poetry. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD AND MONTHLY MILESIAN. 


SIK—I beg leave to congratulate you on the excellence of your last number. Continue to give such 
an interesting journal as that to the polis, and you may confideatly expect success. 

Your “ Grecian Females, Biography, and History of Ireland,” §c. possess considerable variety and 
entertainment for every literary reader, no matter cf what country. 

1 often wondered, sir, that the amatory poeme of the author of Paradise Lost, have been doomed 
to strange and unmerited neglect. The clouds of oblivion that shroud them, should be scattered by 
the rays of genius. Although they were trifles too minute for the daring sublimity of Milton’s powers, 
yet some of them will be found to possess, in an extraordinary degree, the touches and tints of the 
brilliant colouring of that great master. The study of Italian literature hes never been cultivated with 
so much zeal, ardour aud success as at present, whea the comp» sitions of a Byron, a Lady Morgan, a 
Mathias and a Roscoe awaken so much interest and curiosity to learn every thing of the country of 
Petrarch, Tasso, and Dante. J trust, sir, that a translation of a Sonnet of Milton's, a poet, who, ex- 
cept Byron, soared higher in the regions of sublimity than any other British Bard, will not prove unac- 
ceptable to your readers, however deficient it may be in the colouring and spirit of the original, 


Qual in colle a pro, §c. 


On some bleak hill, imbrown’d i» evening’s shades, 
The lovely shepherdess with cares bedews 
Th’ exotic flower whose blushing hues— 
In a strange sun grows pale, then droops and fades ;— 
Pluck’d from its native shade, and genial spring.— 
So love awakes to foreign notes my lyre, 
And strikes the Ausonian springs of soft desire, 
While in these strains of him I sweetly sing, 
From the green shades and bowers of Thames I roves— 
Where Briton’s brave disdain the am’rous lay, 
To seek thy banks of Arno and of love. 
Love leads! Alas! that always led astray ! 
Ab! might my ling’ring sou! quit this dull air 
For those sweet plains devoid of earth-born care. . 


The sonnet, though so ill adapted to the English language, has been attempted by almost every Eng- 
lish Poet. Shakspeare’s sonnets are pretty, but they want the point and affecting simplicity of Pe- 
trarch ; nor have Byron, Moore, or Campbell been able to embue this species of composition with the 
passion, spirit, and sensibility which sparkle in the effusions of the Lover of Laura. Except Milton’s, 
Cuartorre Suitn’s sonnets are, in my humble opinion, the best models im the English language. Mil- 
ton has, indeed, transplanted into English literature the fairest and mest fragrant flowers of the Ital- 
ian soil; his classic mind saw and seized its beauties, and blooms, but to compose in our language, a 
good sonnet, requires the genius of the author of Paradise Lost, while every Italian rhymer is equal to 
the task. 

Tne language of Italy, so rich, luxuriant, and fertile in similar terminations, affords a choice which 
our’s denies: the English sonnet, therefore, embrace- all the difficulty of the Italian, without any of 
its facilities, while the necessary recurrence of the same rhyme compels a stiffness of style, an harshness 
of expression, and a quaintness of sentiment. Hence has the sonnet become an object of parody ; 
but the manner of parody has been sadiy mistaken by Cowper, Shenstone, and the Lake Poets Y- 
non disdained to light on this molehill of poetic composition ; his daring genius, like the Bird of Jove, 
would never descend, but on the cloud-canopied crag of the mountain of sublimity. Moore, Camp- 
bell, or Sir Walter Sott, have gathered no laurels in the field of sonnets. 

In the perusal of a sonnet, the reader should be led along, as if the parody were serious; the de- 
ception should be delicately managed, and not until the last line, nay, if possible, the last word, should 
the ridicule be discovered. The reader should be surprised into the laugh ; but if the writer plunges 
even with his first line, into the broad burlesque, the effect of the parody is utterly lost. That I may 
not, however, be accused of laying down rules which cannot or should not be observed, I beg to sub- 
join the following attempt, as a specimen of the parodical sonnet : 


A SENTIMENTAL SONNET. 


Ah! T am very sad, indeed! am! 
Come melancholy Muse, my wanderings meet ; 
We for each other fittest are I weet : 
And as along the willowy banks of Cam, 
Or Isis’ sedgy side, my pensive feet 
Forth stray—Oh lead me thou! The innocent Lams, 
The matron Ewe—and horn’d paternal) Ram, 
Shall aid our converse with congenial bleat.— 
Lonely asthey who left the land of Ham— 
Nor love—nor ho nor pleasure’s dear deceit, 
Shall woo me ;—in his wild and waste retreat 
1 envy the poor Indian youth his yam. 
But ah !—why ’plains my song so sadly sweet ? 
In truth—’tis all—a sonnetteering sham. JUVERNA. 
Broadway} 





